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Rotes. 


‘THE GREATER GODS OF OLYMPUS,’ 
(See 7" 8. fii. 403.) 

Iam glad that Mr. Moors has been led by my 
recent essay on Poseidon to offer the critical remarks 
which have appeared in your valuable journal. 

I accept, at least provisionally, his observations 
on kuanochaites as referring to the mane and 
kuanopis to the eyes, except that I think he 
seriously overstates the prevalence of the black 
mane, which is not found in horses of the colours 
principally dealt with by Homer. My illustration 
relies wholly on the poet’s mention of the dark 
colour, whether for mane or skin, face or eye, in 
the respective cases, and these only. 

I cannot accept any of Mr. Moorn’s five ob- 
servations on the comparison between Poseidon 
on the one side, Apollo and Athené on the other. 

1. As to locomotion. My position is that in 
the case of Apollo and Athené, generally, and 
omen always, there is nothing intermediate 
tween departure and arrival. Time is not men- 
tioned in the descent of Apollo (‘Il.,’ i. 43-8). 
Motion is mentioned, but it is the motion of the 
person which causes the clang, not movement from 
place to place. The statement that Athené bor- 
rows the horses of Arés, and this, moreover, “to 
g0 fast,” is, I conceive, a pure error. 

2. Physical wants are ascribed to the Olympian 





gods generally, and to Poseidon individually. My 
point is that they are not ascribed to Athené and 
Apollo individually. Without doubt Chruses 
urges sacrifice as a claim to favour ; but it is the 
Olympian portrait, not the cultus, of Apollo, which 
is distinctive. 

3. Heré, as I shall shortly show, is in no way a 
deity “ of the finest quality.” In my essay on 
Apollo (Nineteenth Century for May) I have 
treated of the arrows of Apollo in connexion with 
his solar relations. 

4. Doubtless Hephaistos, like Poseidon, per- 
ceives only through the organs of sense. But 
Apollo and Athené are not confined to perception 
by these organs. 

5. Mr. Moore wholly mistakes my point, which 
is not that “the Phoenicians” (qy. the Phaiakes) 
failed in reparation ; but rather that Apollo ap- 
pears to have been appeased by redress and thanks- 
giving, without any mention of the effect of sacrifice 
on his mind, whereas Poseidon does not appear to 
have been appeased by redress and thanksgiving 
jointly, and this, too, in a case where there was no 
just cause of offence. 

My only criticism on Mr. Moore is that there 
is a total want of references in his useful paper. 

W. E. GuapstTone. 

Dollis Hill, 





LINKS WITH THE ’45, 


Now and again, under the heading “ Links with 
the Past,” we read of some one still living, or but 
lately dead, who remembered having heard some 
one else tell of having been taken as a child to see 
the Highlanders marching on their way to Derby 


in 1745. As such reminiscences appear to be in- 
teresting to the general reader, it may not be out 
of place to mention some “links with the ’45,” 
collected during the last few years from depositions 
of old inhabitants of Brampton, a market town 
nine miles east of Carlisle, where, from Monday, 
November 11, 1745, till the following Monday, 
during the siege, and for three days after the sur- 
render of Carlisle, Prince Charles Stuart had his 
headquarters, at a house which some years ago was 
in danger of being pulled down to make way for 
a new bank, but was fortunately preserved by the 
directors finding a more suitable site. 

1. The Carlisle Patriot of February 24, 1821, in 
its obituary had the following paragraph :— 

“ At Brampton, on Sunday last, at the extreme age of 
101, Mr. John Heward, carpenter, This venerable man 
worked 60 years in the employment of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, and daily walked to his labour a distance of three 
miles till he was 96, and was generally the first person 
on the spot, During the rebellion of 1745 he was pressed 
by the rebels, who conveyed him to Corby, and there 
compelled him to make ladders with which they designed 
to scale the walls of Carlisle. Whilst engaged in this 
employment he saw Prince Charlie,and picked up from 
various sources considerable information as to that young 
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adventurer’s operations, &c., which he was fond of relat- 
ing to the day of his death,” 

That the Highlanders, finding no ladders ready 
to hand, owing to a precaution taken by Col. 
Durand, commander of the garrison at Carlisle, 
did press Brampton joiners into their service, is 
an historical fact. Durand, when tried by court- 
martial for the surrender of the city, in the account 
which he gave of his own arrangements and the 
course of events, said :— 

“LT apply’d to the Magistrates of the County to issue 
warrants for bringing into the town all the ladders within 
seven miles round or farther, which was immediately 
comply'd with, and the ladders brought in......0n Wed- 
nesday, November 13, we had accounts from several 
country people that the partys the Rebels had left 
behind them, at Warwick Bridge, had cut down some 
fir trees at Corby Castle and Warwick, and had seized 
upon a quantity of deal, and were busy in making 
a quantity of scaling ladders, and had pressed all the 
carpenters they could find.”—Mounsey’s ‘Carlisle in 
1745,’ p. 76. 

One of Durand’s witnesses,“ Mr. Israel Bennett, 
Dissenting Minister at Carlisle,” who had formerly 
been Presbyterian minister at Brampton, “deposed 
that a carpenter or two at Brampton had told him 
they had been compelled to make ladders” (ib., 
p. 86). The Gentleman’s Magazine of the period, 
in its “ Advices from the North,” said (vol. xv. 
p. 604) :— 

“Two persons of good character came to Penrith this 
evening (November 13), and declared they saw a large 
body of the rebels, which they gave out to be 7,000, 
moving from Brampton to Carlisle...... The rebels forced 
four carpenters to go along with them from Brampton, 
in order (as they said) to assist in making batteries...... 
The rebels have been felling wood all this day in Corby 
and Warwick woods for the repair of their carriages, as 
they gave out, and making batteries and ecaling ladders,” 

John Heward, who survived his work at War- 
wick Bridge seventy-six years, must needs have 
died a very old man. His age, in the Brampton 
parish register and on his tombstone in Brampton 
churchyard, is given as 100. But he was not 
quite a centenarian, for, according to the register 
of his native parish, Kirklinton, his parents were 
married on November 10, 1719; their eldest child, 
Eleanor, was baptized on December 4, 1720 ; and 
John, the second child, was baptized on March 13, 
1721/2 (old style). He had, therefore, at his death 
almost, if not quite, entered his hundredth year. 
His granddaughter, Miss Lydia Hewitt, of Bramp- 
ton, now in her eighty-fourth year, says she had 
long in her possession an account which he wrote 
of his adventures whilst with the army, which she 
cannot now find. It is to be hoped it may yet be 
recovered. Meanwhile Miss Hewitt, who in her 
seventeenth year heard part of the story of the ’45 
from one who was a grown man when he made 
ladders for Prince Charlie, is an interesting link 
with one of the most romantic episodes of the last 
century. L, H. W. 

(To be continued.) 





WILLIAM WHISTON AND THE ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY, 


Of this clever but eccentric person the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia’ remarks :— 

“There never was a writer of his own life who laid 
his weaknesses more plainly before the reader, unless it 
were Boswell.” 

But at the end of the same article it expresses the 
view that 

“ certainly the number is not small of those who would 
be much the better even of [query “ for’’} a double por. 
tion of his weaknesses, if they could thereby gain one- 
tenth part of his goodness and honesty.” 

Weakness does indeed in some minds cause 
things to seem honest which are not, but this 
must make us suspicious of the statements of such 
persons if unsupported by other evidence. Is it 
consistent with honesty to make application for a 
* place” on account of its emoluments, whilst con- 
scious of being unfit to fulfil its duties? Yet this 
is what Whiston, according to his own account, 
did. 

“About this [1720] or the next Year, upon the 
Death of Mr. Flamsteed [this took place at the end of 
1719}, which I did not hear of till two or three Days 
afterward, my Friends,” he says, “ would needs persuade 
me to put in for that Place; as requiring no Subscrip- 
tions against my Conscience, tho’ sumewhat against my 
Inclination, as rather too old to begin Astronomical Ub- 
servations, and not having Mechanical Accuracy, nor the 
sharpness of Sight which were requisite thereto, How- 
ever [ went to my very valuable Friend and Patron, the 
then Lord Chancellor Parker, and spoke to him about it, 
His Answer was that he was sorry that I came 80 !ate; 
for he had spoken already to the King for Dr. Halley, 
Whereupon, to make me easy, and shew his great kind- 
ness to me, he presented me with « Roll of fifty Guineas; 
highly to,my Satisfaction; Nor could I avoid my Acknow- 
ledgements here for that, and his other generous Bene- 
factions to me.” 

This was about five years before the Earl of 
Macclesfield’s downfall in a way which forcibly 
calls to mind that of his famous predecessor 
Bacon. That he made Whiston a handsome 
present on the above occasion we may accept, as 
we certainly may that it was “‘ highly to the satis- 
faction ” of the latter ; but that he led him to sup- 
pose he would have recommended him for the post 
of Astronomer Royal if he had not previously 
spoken for Halley we may well doubt. The natural 
course would have been to have consulted Newton, 
as President of the Royal Society, who would cer- 
tainly not have recommended Whiston, whose 
election as a fellow he had recently prevented 
(though we cannot accept the reason given by 
Whiston for this). That Parker did recommend 
Halley is certainly true, for bis son (the second 
Earl of Macclesfield, afterwards President of the 
Royal Society) refers to it in his own strong 
letter of recommendation on behalf of Bradley, 
Halley’s successor. But that he would rather have 
recommended Whiston had his candidature been 
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mentioned to him sooner we can hardly believe, 
though perhaps he used some expressions which 
made Whiston think so. Can any of your readers 
say whether any evidence is in existence which 
may throw light upon this matter? 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath, 





MoHAMMEDAN ADDRESS TO THE QuEEN.—As 
the subjoined translation of an address to the 
Queen on the India Jubilee day (February 16) by 
the Mohammedans of Ootacamund, Nilgiris, is 
worth preserving in ‘N.& Q.,’I send you the copy 
which the Moulvi sent to me :— 


Translation. 


To Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and most 
werful Empress of India. May God preserve the 
dignity of Her Most Gracious Majesty. May this humble 
congratulation be accepted in the service of Your Imperial 
Majesty which is as follows :— 
God be praised, 

A day so happy as this day, and so laudable a time as 
now, and so sublime a Jubilee as this, the eye of the 
Sky, and ear of the World, have not seen or heard, nor 
has there been any Royal festival even in this century or 
in ancient time like this powerful and respected Jubilee 
of Your Imperial Majesty. The object of this fortunate 
Jubilee, the reason of this Sacred Assembly, the cause 
of this Honourable Meeting, the motive of this respected 
congregation is this ; the most respected Jubilee of Your 
Gracious Majesty the Empress of India is celebrated at 
this Assembly with great joy and happiness for which 
Your Gracious Majesty's humble and faithful subjects 
offer their prayers as follows: (Verses) O God while the 
throne of the brilliant sky remains and while the Earth 
is under the control of its King the Sun, remain O Great 
Empress with the crown, throne, dignity and pomp, and 
let the people of the World say of you “ this is a Great 
Empress.” It is true that on the surface of the world, 
no kingdom is equal to the British Empire in equity, jus- 
tice, peace, and in the good will of its subjects. Conquest 
is as a slave girl and Victory as a slave of Your Gracious 
Majesty’s Government, although the powerful Govern- 
ment of Your Gracious Majesty has no thought of extend- 
ing the Kingdom but on account of sympathy ; when she 
intends to release the subjects of any tyrant Prince or 
cruel King from his oppression’s claw, conquest and 
victory present themselves with close hands ; the result 
of which is that if the British Army enters one day in 
the dominion of a cruel King it captures the King the 
next day; certainly such actions are a very little cause 
of Your Gracious Majesty’s good fortune: Prohibition 
of robbery or dacoity and sutice isa small boon of the 
liberal and popular Government of Your Gracious 
Majesty. The arrangements of the Departments of 
Political, Revenue, Military, Civil, Criminal and Civil 
Courts, Law, Medical, Postal, Telegraphic, Railway, 
Public Works, Educational, and several other Depart- 
ments, are as one of a thousand affairs of Your Gracious 
Majesty's Government. The nobility of Shahnama (a 
well-known Persian History) consists in the boldness 
and manliness of Rustum Isfendyar, Sam and Nariman 
(well-known heroes), each of those was considered as the 
cause of the kingdom of his time; but before the gal- 
lantry and bravery of British heroes their heroism has 
not any modesty ; if they had been at this time they 
could not have shown their faee at the field of war, The 





Persian histories never exempt themselves from men- 
tioning the praises of the justice of Navooshairavan (a 
well-known Persian king) but his justice is as boy’s play 
before the Justice of Your Gracious Majesty’s Court, 
who at the time of judgment never takes the part of ita 
own caste against others, if the charge is not proved to 
be a fact, Your Majesty's Government thinks that the 
protection and assistance of its oppressed subjects ia one 
of its _— indispensable duties, let him be of any 
tribe. The management of every Magistrate, and Judge, 
is better than Navoosharavan. 

Freedom, which is one of the comforts of life, 
is granted to its subjects by the Government of 
Your Gracious Majesty, for which the subjects of 
various religions are very thankful. In the Civil 
Courts the subjects of every class and tribe can ob- 
tain the decision of religious cases according to their 
own Laws, which are approved by the Government of 
Your Most Gracious Majesty. In the taxes and tributes 
also, the state and condition of the subject of every class 
is considered by the Government of Your Gracious 
Majesty; any tax of such a kind as to exempt the 
Europeans, which is only collected from the Natives has 
not come in‘o force up to date. 

Alas! the Mohammedans of India have not thought 
of their own advantage from the beginning of Your 
Gracious Majesty's Government in India, therefore, they 
have fallen behind other tribes of India, when they 
awaked from their sleep of neglectfulness or dream of 
carelessness they found the other races of India in this 
state, that the former are as one, who passing by the 
Railway found himself a footman, by any means it was 
not the object or view of Your Gracious Majesty's 
Government, but it was the result of Mohammedans’ 
carelessness; Yet, since the Government of Your 
Gracious Majesty has an affectionate regard for this 
tribe, therefore it accumulates all things necessary for 
their improvement, and progress, through which, it is 
hoped, that the social and political states, and condi- 
tions, of Mohammedans will be amended in a short 
period. These and other countless benefits, and advan- 
tages, are secured to its subjects by the Government of 
Your Most Gracious Majesty by which they have very 
much ground for boasting over the subjects of Foreign 
Sovereigns, therefore they thus pray for Your Gracious 
Majesty (Verses) O Empress of sublime Kings may God 
keep Your Gracious Majesty with safety as far as the 
splendour of the Moon is on the Earth. 

*Date of the Imperial Jubilee, (Verses) Remain O 
Gracious Majesty with safety, power, dominion, and 
kingdom, till the day of judgment, may the 50th years’ 
accession to the throne, the glory of the wealth and 
prosperity be fortunate to Your Gracious Majesty. The 
date of this respectful Jubilee of Your Gracious Majesty 


* The explanation of Tarikh or date of the historical 
event. The words in quotation are “ Sarapa mimanut 
Jamshide Shavookat,” the literal meaning of which is the 
respected Jubilee of H. G. M. is totally fortunate as the 
dignity of Jamshide (a well-known Sovereign of Persia), 
and the brief sentence recording to the event of 
this Jubilee is a numerical manner. The numerical 
computation of the letters comprising the above sen- 
tence will when totalled together give the year 1887 
thus :— 
Seen Re Alif Pe Alif Mim A Mim Nun Te Jeem 
60 200 1 2 1 40 10 40 50 400 8 


Mim Sheen A Dal Sheen Vavoo Kaf Te 
40 300 10 300 6 20 400 


Sarapa Mimanut Jamshid Shavookat. 
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is as the dignity of Jamshide ; May the Sun of the empire 
of Your Gracious Majesty shine for ever. —AMEN, 
Composed and translated and presented by 
Munshi Syed Fakhrudeen Sufi Moulvi 
of the Mohammedan Community of, Ootacamund, 
On behalf of the Mohammedan Community. 
(The signatures of the leading members of the 
Mohammedan Community are given in Hindustani on 
the original.) 
Jonn Brapsnaw, LL.D. 


How tHe Bacnetors or WINDSOR KEPT A 
JUBILEE SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO.—The follow- 
ing is a copy of a printed bill in my possession :— 

Accession Jubilee, 

In consequence of Her Majesty having been graciously 
pleased to signify her condescension of honoring the 
Bachelors of Windsor with her presence in their Acre, 
on this auspicious Occasion, a Committee of Fourteen 
Town-born Bachelors has been appointed to receive Her 
Majesty, and to render every assistance in their power for 
the accommodation of Her August Person and Family. 

Resolved, That the Committee and Thirty-six other 
Bachelors, making fifty in number, do offer their Ser- 
vices to the Mayor and Justice, to be Sworn as Special 
Constables, to assist the Civil Power, if necessary, in pro- 
moting the Peace and Tranquillity of the Day. 

That the Committee be empowered to receive Subscrip- 
tions, and that a Sum of Money not less than Twelve 
Guineas be appropriated for the purpose of providing 
Plumb Puddings, and the overplus be expended in 
arrang ts of Acce Jation for Her Majesty, and 
the Public, paying especial regard to the Ladies. 

That Copies of these Resolutions be printed and Pub- 
lished. Epwakpb Bovinepon, Jun,, Chairman, 

Bachelors’ Committee Room, Windsor, 

24th October, 1809. 

N.B,—Subscriptions are received at the Committee 
Room, near the Town. Hall, 

E. J. B. 


Jupitee or Amenneter III.—Much has been 
written about the jubilees of Henry III., George 
III., and the approaching jubilee of our Queen, so 
that it may not be out of place to put upon record 
in your pages a short account of the first thirty 
years’ jubilee of Amenhetep IIL, or, as written 
by the Greeks,’Amenophis III., Pharaoh of Egypt, 
which occurred in the thirtieth year of his reign, 
in or about the year 1470 B.c, 

The king, it is recorded, sat upon his throne to 
receive the list of the tributes from the north and 
the south, according to the taxing of the full Nile 
at the festival of the thirtieth year. We find that 
Pharaoh did not only receive tributes and gifts, 
but that he rewarded those subjects who had 
faithfully paid their taxes with a necklace, an 
equivalent at the present day to receiving a decora- 
tion at the hands of the sovereign. 

It is also stated (Brugsch’s ‘ History of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs’) that the people gave more 
taxes than they were obliged, and then departed 
to their homes, well contented that the king had 
shown himself upon his throne and the taxpayers 
of the south and north had been rewarded. 

We also find that Ramses II. celebrated a thirty 








years’ jubilee with great festivities throughout his 
dominions. His second jubilee took place in the 
thirty-fourth year, the third in the thirty-seventh 
year, and the fourth in the fortieth year of his 
reign. 

Thotmes III. and many other Egyptian kings 
had long reigns, but I am not aware that it is 
recorded that they celebrated their thirty years’ 
jubilee. F. G. Hitton Price, 


Maona Cuarta. (See 1" 8S, xi. 244; 224 § j, 
293; 7® §S. ii. 27, 113, 194.)—The queries given 
under this head at the above references deserve, I 
think, more attention than they have yet received; 
and in the hope of eliciting further information | 
have put together the following note of what is to 
be found relating to originals of the Charter in 
easily accessible . 

The Great Charter was in reality a treaty 
between King John and his subjects, and it was 
framed upon a series of forty-nine articles drawn 
up by them. The Charter and the articles were 
separate documents, and both were sealed (not 
signed) with the great seal. These two documents 
are not unfrequently confused together, as, for in- 
stance, in Crabb’s ‘ History of English Law,’ 1829, 

Firstly as to the articles. They are headed, “Ista 
sunt Capitula que Barones petunt et dominus Rex 
concedit,” and will be found printed at the end 
of Blackstone’s ‘Tracts’ (4to., Oxford, 1771, p. i) 
and in Stubbs’s ‘Select Charters’ (1870), p. 281. 
The original from which Blackstone copied is the 
document referred to ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™4 S. i. 293, and 
described by Bishop Burnet as “the original 
Magna Charta” (‘ Hist. of his own Times,’ edit. 
folio, 1724, i. 32). It was among the papers of 
Archbishop Laud at the time of his impeach- 
ment, and was taken possession of by Warner, 
Bishop of Rochester. From Warner's executor it 
descended to a Col. Lee, who gave it to Bishop 
Burnet. On his death his son, Sir Thomas Burnet, 

@ its possessor, and the daughter of his 
executor sold it to Earl Stanhope, who presented 
it to the British Museum. The articles are written 
on parchment, and the great seal of King John is 
appendant. 

Secondly as to the Great Charter itself. So large 
a number of originals were made ‘‘ that one was 
deposited in every county, or at least in every dio- 
cese” (Blackstone). Two copies exist in the Cot- 
tonian Library at the British Museum: one has the 
seal attached, but was much spoilt by a fire in 
1731; the other is a better copy but has no seal. 
Though, says Blackstone, it has at present no seal, 
yet the parchment has three slits at the bottom 
through which labels for seals have formerly passed, 
which renders it not improbable that this is the 
charter mentioned by M. Smith in his preface to 
the Catalogue of the Cotton MSS. (Oxon, 1695) 
which he had formerly seen with the seals of some 
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of the barons appendant to it. Possibly this is 
the copy described by D’Israeli as an original (not 
the original, as your correspondent quotes) Magna 
Charta with all its appendages of seals and signa- 
tures (‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ fourteenth edit., 
1849, vol. i. p. 23, ‘* Recovery of Manuscripts ”). 
The greater part of the above is taken from 
the introduction to the Great Charter in Black- 
stone’s ‘ Tracts,’ p. 298. Queries: 1. Were either 
the articles or the Charter sealed by barons as 
well as with the great seal? 2. Are any originals 
other than those in the British Museum known 
to exist ; and, if there are such, are they sealed ? 
Horace W. Monckton. 
1, Hare Court, Temple. 


PRESERVATIVES FROM THE Pracue.— The 
annexed extract is from a London newspaper of 
July 6, 1665. The editor’s statement that he 
was “commanded to publish” may be taken as 
an official warrant for its accuracy. I should 
like to know what was the nature of the 
“Remedies and Medicaments” which Augier 
employed, and whether anything further is known 
about James Augier, Esq. ; also whether the order 
of the Privy Council and the report of the said 
Justices of the Peace therein referred to are still 
in existence :— 


Extract from the Newes, July 6, 1665, 

“ By Order from the Right Honorable the Lord Arling- 
ton, Principal Secretary of State to his Majesty, I am com- 
manded to publish the following Advertisement ; to satisfie 
all persons of the great care of the Right Honourable the 
Lords of His Majesties most honourable Privy Council, 
for prevention of spreading of the infection; Who by their 
Order dated the one and thirtieth day of May last past, did 
authorize and require the Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Middlesex, and City and Liberty of West- 
minster, or any five of them, to treat with James Augier, 
Eeq., upon his offers of certain Remedies and Medica- 
ments for stopping the Contagion of the Plague, and for 
disinfecting houses already infected, &c., And whereas 
Sir John Robinson, Knight and Baronet, His Majesties 
Lieutenant of the Tower ; Sir George Charnock, Knight, 
His Majesties Serjeant at Armes in Ordinary; Humphrey 
Weld, Thomas Wharton, Joseph Ayloffe, Robert Jeyon, 
James Norfolk, Serjeant at Armes, attending the Honour- 
able House of Commons, and William Bowle, Eequires, 
Justices of the Peace for the said County of Middlesex, 
did at the desire of the said Augier and the inhabitants 
in the house of Jonas Charles in Newton Street in the 
Parish of St. Giles in the Fields in the said County, 
permit one Richard Goodall, Servant to the said Augier, 
with his Medicaments to enter into the said House on 
Thureday the 8 of June Instant, after four severall 
persons had dyed full of the spots, out of the said house, 
and eight more remained therein, whereof two were in- 
fected with the plague; and whereas upon examination 
of severall witnesses upon oath before the said Justices, 
proof was made, that upon application of the said 
Medicaments there, and in severall other houses, no 
person had dyed in any the said houses since the same 
was therein used, 

“And whereas in pursuance of the said Order, the 
said Justices upon the 12 Instant did report to the 
Lords of the Council, to whom the prevention of spread- 





ing the infection of the Pestilence is referred, their 
proceedings thereupon, And whereas upon reading the 
said Justices Report, and the Proposals of the said 
Augier : as also of his several certificates from foreign 
parta, for proving the happy success of the said Augier’s 
remedies in stopping the Infection in Lyons, Paris, Thou- 
louse and other cities, the said Committee of Lords did 
Order upon the 12 Inst, the said Justices of the Peace, 
or any three or more of them to receive the said Augier’s 
propoeale, and upon due consideration to order and settle 
what they should think fit to be done; Who upon further 
trial and Experiment of the said Remedies and Medica- 
ments in severall houses infected; And upon further 
Examination of Witnesses of the Success thereof, have 
found the same, by God’s blessing, to have proved so 
effectual for stopping the contagion, that the said Jonas 
Charles and others who conceive their lives thereby pre- 
served, willingly offer themselves with the said Remedies, 
to enter into any other infected house for the disinfect- 
ing thereof. To the end therefore it may be publickly 
known, where the said Remedies and Medicaments, with 
directions for the use of them may be had, all persons 
desiring the same, may hereby take notice, that the 
places appointed for the sale thereof, are, At Mr Brigs 
his Office behind the Old Exchange ; At Mr Drinkwaters 
an Apothecary at the Fountain in Fleet Street; At Mr 
Arnold’s a Grocer at the Sugar Loaf and Tobacco Roll, 
at Graye’s Inne Gate Holbourn; At the Flour de Luce 
in New Street Covent Garden ; at Mr Williams his house, 
a silkweaver in Gravel Lane in Hounsditch; at Mr 
Thomas Soper’s an Apothecary at the signe of the Red 
Lion by the Gate upon London Bridge. 

** And that shortly a fuller Narrative of the Experi- 
ment of the said Remedies and Medicaments will by the 
said Justices be published.” 

H. R. Promer. 


Lapy Fenwicx’s Tompstone.—This ancient 
monument, perhaps the oldest in New England 
still recognizable, is to be seen in the old ceme- 
tery at Saybrook Point, in the State of Con- 
necticut. The town of Saybrook was so called 
from the names of the two patentees under the 
charter rights of the Earl of Warwick, Lords Say 
and Seal and Brooke. It was settled in 1636, 
and a fort erected there—it being at the confluence 
of Connecticut river with Long Island Sound—the 
command of which was entrusted to Lieut. Lion 
Gardiner, a skilful English engineer, known for his 
military service in Holland. In 1639 George 
Fenwick, Esq., a lawyer of Gray’s Inn, ‘‘ a gentle- 
man of great estate and eminent for wisdom and 
piety,” came over and began to- reside, with his 
wife and family, in the “ Plantation of Saybrook,” 
and was its colonial governor. His wife was the 
Lady Alice Boteler, widow of Sir John Boteler, 
and a daughter of Sir Edward Apsley. He lost 
her soon after their arrival in Saybrook, and she 
was interred on the bank of that beautiful river, 
near the fort. Before Col. Fenwick’s return to Eng- 
land, in 1644, he took care that this monumental 
stone should be placed over the remains of his 
deceased wife, one of those “godly women” not 
long since referred to in ‘N. & Q as having 
emigrated from England to New England in the 
seventeenth century. During the Civil War in 
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his native land he was an officer in the army of 
Cromwell, and held important civil positions. 
He was also appointed one of the judgesof Charles I., 
but happily escaped serving. Col. Fenwick died 
at Berwick, of which he was governor, in 1657, 
providing for his second wife, eldest daughter of 
Sir Arthur Haslerigs, and for his daughter Dorothy. 
His widow married Col. Philip Babbington, of 
Berwick, under Charles IT. He was of the ancient 
house of Fenwick, whose power was great in 
Northumberland, and calls himself of Wormyng- 
hurst, in Sussex. His sister Elizabeth married 
Capt. John Cullich, of Saybrook. 

This monument is a broad, massive slab of dark 
sandstone, lying on three or four short, thick pillars, 
its face prefectly smooth, slanting a little each side, 
and has never borne an inscription within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. On Nov. 23, 
1870, it was removed, with its subterjacent remains, 
to their present situation, to escape the track of a 
railroad then in process of construction. As Mrs. 
Fenwick was the first Englishwoman that had 
died there, and her memory was in high veneration, 
& committee was appointed by the town to take 
the matter of removal in charge. One of these 
gentlemen states that when the remains were 
disinterred they were encased in a wooden coffin, 
which, upon exposure to the air, immediately 
crumbled to dust. The skeleton was clearly that 
of a white woman of middle age, with a good set 
of teeth, and with no peculiarity but a remarkable 
curvature of the spine. With the exception of the 
hair, not a vestige of anything was found. It was 
a bright, Scotch red, arranged in two braids, which 
were wound once round the head and carried over 
the shoulders, reaching to the waist, and was won- 
derfully heavy and long. Commemorative services 
were held in both churches of the place, the bells 
of which were tolled on the occasion. Addresses 
were also delivered at the time, which have been 
printed in a pamphlet form. 

I subjoin some lines written by Johnson, one 
of New England’s earliest religious poets, copied 
from his work entitled ‘ Wonder-working Pro- 
vidence,’ which record the virtues and fame of this 
distinguished lady’s husband, and which are as 
follows :— 

Fenwick ! among this christian throng, to wildernesse 
dost flee ; 

There learn’d hast thou, yet further how, Christ should 
advanced be, 

Who for that end doth back thee send, the Senator to sit ; 

In native soile, for Him still toile, while thou hast 
season fit ; 

His Churches’ peace, do thou not cease, with their 
increase to bring, 

That they and thou, in lasting Glee, may Hallelujah sing. 

Wittiam Hatt. 
New York. 


“Who PLUckK’D THESE FLOWERS?” (See 6% S. 
xi, 349, 399 ; 7" S. i. 79.)—I think the following 





extract will interest the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ It is 
a parallel to an affecting epitaph quoted before, 
and it will show that the very same comparisons 
may spring up in an independent way. This com- 
parison, however, may be found in pious literature 
of old, and may have, like the Nile, a far-hidden 
source. This letter was written by a Catholic 
missionary in Tong-King a week before his 
execution, and is reprinted from the Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi, vol. xxxiv. (1862), 
p. 133 :— 
Lettre de M. Vénard, missionnaire apostolique, a son pére, 
grefier de la justice de paix a Saint-Loup-sur-Thouet, 
Tong-King, 20 janvier, 1861. 
TRiS-CHER, TRES-HONORE ET BIEN-AIME PERE,—~- 
Puisque ma sentence se fait encore attendre, je veux 
vous adresser un nouvel adieu, qui sera probablement le 
dernier, Les jours de ma prison s’écoulent paisiblement ; 
tous ceux qui m’entourent m’bhonorent, un bon nombre 
m’aiment beaucoup. Depuis le grand mandarin jusqu’au 
dernier des soldats, tous regrettent que la loi du royaume 
me condamne 4 la mort. Je n'ai point eu 4 endurer de 
tortures comme beaucoup de mes fréres. Un léger coup 
de sabre séparera ma téte, comme une fleur printaniére 
que le maitre du jardin cueille pour son plaisir. Nous 
sommes tous des fleurs plantées sur cette terre et que 
Dieu cueille en son temps, un peu plus tdt, un peu plus 
tard. Autre est la rose empourprée, autre est le lis 
virginal, autre I'humble violette. Tichons tous, selon le 
parfum ou l’éclat qui nous sont donnés, de plaire au 
souverain Seigneur et Maitre. Je vous soubaite, cher 
pére, une longue, paisible et vertueuse vieillesse. Portez 
doucement la croix de cette vie 4 la suite de Jésus, 
jusqu’au calvaire d'un heureux trépas. Pére et fils se 
retrouveront en paradis. Moi, petit éphémére, je m’en 
vais le premier. Adieu. 
Votre trés-dévoué et respectueux fils, 
J. Tatoruane VENARD, Miss. apost, 
H, Gatpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


“ SItty-coryes.” — Halliwell’s ‘Archaic Dic- 
tionary ’ has this expression, but no explanation is 
vouchsafed. The following quotation is given for 
its use: “‘ And I will look babbies in your eyes, 
and picke silly-cornes out of your toes” (‘The Two 
Lancashire Lovers,’ 1640, p. 19). Is not “toes” a 
misprint for nose? I have searched in glossaries 
for this word, but have never found it, and yet it is 
quite familiar to me as being used in North York- 
shire for what are called also “blackheads” and 
“ worms,” which disfigure the complexion. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Bishops 1N Partisus Inripeticom.—It has 
long been the custom of the authorities of the 
Roman Church to nominate vicars apostolic and 
coadjutor bishops to Eastern sees which are now 
in the hands of those who do not receive the 
Christian faith, For various historical purposes a 
list of these sees is required. I have never, how- 
ever, been able to find one till to-day, when, 
turning over the pages of the late Dr. Oliver’s 
* Monasticon Dioecesis Exoniensis,’ a catalogue of 
this kind caught my eye in a note on p.17. It 
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does not profess to be perfect. The learned author, 
however, says of it that it is “‘ the best list that 
can be offered.” As it is a mere list of names, no 
good end would be served by quoting it at length. 
If any of your readers learned in Eastern topo- 
graphy would identify these places and give their 
modern names he would be doing a good work. 
K. P. D. E. 


“Tae Dun Cow.”—The author of ‘ The Kernel 
and the Husk,’ 1886, p. 150, attempting to show 
how some of the miracles of the Old Testament— 
such as the Samson jawbone incident—may be 
explained as the mere result of misunderstood 
names, illustrates his subject from Mr. Isaac 
Taylor's ‘Words and Places.’ He observes that 
“the porter at Warwick Castle, when he shows 

ou the bones of the ‘dun cow’ slain by Guy of 
arwick, hands down an erroneous tradition, 
probably derived from a misunderstanding of 
‘dun.’” A quotation from ‘ Words and Places,’ 
1873, p. 269, given in a foot-note, professes to tell 
us the most probable origin of the famous “ dun 
cow.” “The legend of the victory gained by Guy 
of Warwick over the dun cow most probably 
originated in a misunderstood tradition of his 
conquest of the Dena gau, or Danish settlement in 
the neighbourhood of Warwick.” So, then, “dun 
cow” represents an orginal Dena gau! It is a 
grievous pity that renewed currency should have 
been given to such an explanation as this. No 
such combination as Dena gau could have ever 
existed anywhere—Dena being an old English 
gen. pl., whereas gau is a modern German form! 
Nor is there any satisfactory evidence that the 
equivalent of the Germ. gau was ever used in Eng- 
land to denote a district or settlement. The gd 
that we sometimes hear of is Anglo-Saxon of the 
ninteenth century—the figment of antiquaries and 
historians. A. L. Maruew. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Parat Envoys to Excuanp.—With reference 
to the reported mission of Mgr. Ruffo Scilla to 
congratulate the Queen on behalf of the Pope 
upon the jubilee of her Majesty’s accession to the 
throne, can any reader of ‘N.& Q.’ enlighten me 
as to any previous missions from the Vatican of a 
similar or another character since the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century ? 

DipLomarticus, 


Tue Jusiter.—Did Henry III. ever celebrate 
a formal jubilee? It is admitted that he lived to 
spend the fiftieth year of his reign, viz., 1266 ; 
but was there any jubilee celebration in the 





modern sense of the term? The first institution 
of the jubilee of Christianity in 1300 by Boni- 
face VIII. seems the earliest mention of a jubilee 
as observed in the western world. Edward IIL, 
historians tell us, kept two jubilees, one in the 
fiftieth year in his age and the other in the fiftieth 
year of his reign, and they were doubtless attended 
by all those circumstances of pageantry and magni- 
ficence which would delight a monarch so chivalrous 
and fond of display as the third Edward. 
J. Maske tt, 


Burnine Question—What is the origin and 
precise meaning of this phrase, which is now 
equally common in English, French (question 
brilante) and German (brennende Frage). In 
which language did it originate? It looks likea 
quotation which has caught the general fancy ; 
after the wont of such, also, it is probably often 
used without any precise notion of the original 
sense, Littré says it is a question which excites 
passion, and of which it is difficult to treat. Is 
this the English meaning? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Gitwork or Lary.—Is anything known of the 
family of Gilmore, or Gilmer, of Larn, co. Antrim, 
Ireland, about the year 1770 to 1780 ; and, if so, 
can I learn the date of birth and any particulars 
of Margaret Gilmore, born about 1757 ? 

M. ParnkLL. 


Hit, at tue Court or St. Germains.—Who 
was a Hill who followed James II.; and what 
were his arms ? D. 


Arms or Sir Francis Drake prior To 1581. 
—I should feel obliged if some of your readers 
would kindly inform me what arms were borne by 
Sir Francis Drake prior to the grant made to him 
by Queen Elizabeth, in 1581, I believe. 

W. 8. B. H. 


Castanvs, Castans, Cray.—These terms are 
used of the upper class of farmers exempt from 
personal services, but paying heavy taxes to their 
counts. Here is a short extract taken from the 
‘Cartulaire de l’Abbeye de Lérins cccv.,’ p. 311 
(date twelfth century): “Caslani, in Rivo-Nigro, 
habent quasdam terras et defensetum unum, et 
ecclesia Sancti Pauli habet ibidem terras et domi- 
caturas.” What is the origin of this word ? 

G. A. MULLER. 

Mentone, 


Satmasivs.—I recently picked up a book with 
the title ‘‘ Walonis Messalini de Episcopis et Pres- 
byteris contra D. Petavium Loiolitam Dissertatio 
Prima. Lugduni Batavorum. Ex Officina Joannis 
Maire, Anno cio 19 cx.” At the bottom of the 
title-page is a MS. note, “ Ex dono D (?) Salmasii 
viri undequaque Celeberrimi et doctrina incom- 
parabilis”; and on the back (it is bound in vellum) 
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the title, in the same handwriting, “Salmasius de 
Episcopis.” The treatise constantly refers to Sal- 
masius, and always with approval, so that he may 
very well be the author under a pseudonym ; but 
I cannot find any mention of it among his works. 
He was living in Leyden in 1641. Oan any reader 
of ‘N. & Q” give me any information about it ? 
B. W. 8. 


Rorat Satures.—In an article of the Daily 
Telegraph on the subject of the English squadron 
at Cannes not having returned the French salute, 
it was stated :— 

“The French authorities naturally requested some 

explanation. What they received in this way calls back 
the memory of that mayor of Leicester who, having 
failed to ring the church belis when Queen Elizabeth 
was passing through the town, was sternly questioned, 
and replied that he had sixteen reasons for the omission. 
The first on the list was that there were no bells to ring, 
and thereupon, we believe, Her Most Puissant Majesty 
dispensed with hearing the other fifteen,” 
What authority is there for this story? If true, 
it is strangely similar to the following, which I 
have heard from my childhood: A king of France 
(Louis XIV. ?) arrived at the gates of a city of his 
kingdom, and was much enraged at not receiving the 
customary royal salute of twenty-one guns. The 
mayor, with much trepidation, explained that he 
had sixteen valid reasons for the omission, the first 
being that the city possessed neither powder nor 
cannon. Whereupon his most Christian Majesty 
graciously intimated that it would be useless to 
narrate the remaining fifteen. 

This latter story is always supposed to be the 
origin of the well-known French saying “ Ni poudre 
ni canons,” and is even more appropriate to the 
Cannes incident than that concerning the mayor of 
Leicester and good Queen Bess. Drawon. 


Ho, Vocanutum Sitent11.—There is entombed 
in Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ under date June 20, 1408, 
the record of a trial by combat before Henry IV. 
at Nottingham—a most dramatic narrative. But 
just when John Bolemere, the appellant, has rushed 
upon Bertrand U fana, the defendant, manfully with 
divers kinds of arms, and whilst Bertrand, bravely 
meeting him, is strenuously defending himself, the 
king, moved by the valour and probity of the 
parties, as well as by the request of the king of 
Scotland and others on their behalf, interposes 
and stops the conflict. The words in which the 
king is made to narrate his having done this are 
as follows: “Eis Pugne supersedere Mandavimus, 
emisso per Nos Silentii Vocabulo consueto, scilicet 
Ho, Ho, Ho (quod est), Cessate, Cessate, Cessate.” 
Was Ho an “ accustomed vocable of silence” else- 
where than in the tournament ? G. N. 

Glasgow. 


Cornish Toxens.—In the Western Antiquary 
for January mention is made of an old token found 


in Mevagissey Church. ‘‘ On one side was in- 
scribed the name ‘James Bougthen’ with three 
fleurs-de-lis (the arms of the Bougthens), and on 
the other side Mevagissey, 1651, with ‘ B.I.M.’ 
in the centre.” I shall feel greatly obliged if any 
of your readers can give me information respecting 
this James Bougthen, and also the meaning of the 
three letters B.1.M. Emity Cote. 
Teignmouth. 


Earty Printep Book (1588).—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ direct me where to find a copy of a 
book entitled ‘Expeditionis Hispanorum in An- 
gliam vera Descriptio,’ 1588? W. 8S. B. H. 


Lizvt.-Geyerat Mippieton.— Who was Lieut.- 
General Middleton,a somewhat distinguished officer 
of the great Civil War; and what were the services 
which brought him so rapidly into notice? I have 
not been able to find out even his Christian name, 
He was a Scot. Lord Clarendon says that he was 
only eighteen when iirst led into rebellion, and that 
he “lived to wipe out the memory of the ill stains 
of his youth.” He must, therefore, have been still 
young when he commanded a brigade in Sir Wil- 
liam Waller's army at Cropredy Bridge. He sub- 
sequently changed sides (hence, I suppose, Lord 
Clarendon’s eulogium), and commanded the royal 
horse at the battle of Worcester. He was not, of 
course, the same person as Sir Thomas Middleton 
of Chirk Castle. R. W. C. 


Batiot.—In what year did Alexander, brother 
of John Baliol, King of Scotland, die? What 
issue, if any, did he have ? 

John Baliol, after he resigned the throne of 
Scotland in 1299, retired to his Norman estates, 
where he died in 1314. What estates were these; 
and where was he buried? I presume these were 
the identical estates his ancestor held before the 
Norman Conquest. T. Watter Scorr. 

Aptonfields, Bishop’s Stortford, 


Iprts.—What is the history and meaning of 
this Welsh name, which is not mentioned by 
either Mr. Bardsley or Miss Yonge, though I have 
met with it several times both as a personal and 
asasurname? Is it related to the Greek idpis, 
and has that (or the other) any connexion with the 
Arabic Idris, the name Abulgazi, in his ‘ Genea- 
logical History of the Tatars,’ says they give to 
Enoch? In the notes to the work I have just 
named there is a reference to a Sharif al Idris, or 
Ebn Edris. Is the name common in the East? 

C. C. Bett. 


Nevitte: Cuxpate.—Was Sir Ralf de Condal, 
in Richmondshire, second son of John, third Baron 
Neville of Raby, 1368-1389 (who Foster— Royal 
Descents ’—says was ancestor of the Nevilles of 
Thornton Bridge, co. Durham), the same as 





de Condal or Cundal, who held part of Bampton 
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Cundale (31 Hen. VI., Ing. p.m. and ‘ Hist. 
Westmoreland,’ p. 466, vol. i.)? Cundale is near 
Bedale, co, York. Ralph de Cundale was fined 
forty marks (Fin. in Exch., 22 Hen. II.). Henry 
de Condal or Cundale, one of the Drengi of 
Westmoreland (Oblata Roll, 2 John). , 


‘Ecce Homo.’—In the Scots Magazine, vol. Ixxvi. 
p. 878, the death is announced at Deptford on 
August 22, 1814, of Daniel Isaac Eaton, a book- 
seller, and it is said of him :— 

“He was lately prosecuted for a work called ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ for which he suffered judgment to go by default. 
He was not, however, brought up for judgment, in con- 
sideration of his advanced years and of his having given 
up the author, 

I shall be glad of any information about this book 
and its author. SieMa. 


Mayxka Process.—Will any of your readers 
kindly furnish me with information concerning 
the “‘ Manka process”? It is something allied to 
tattooing. I have consulted several encyclopedias 
whens result. J. Brenan. 

Org, 


Harrers.—TI shall be greatly obliged for refer- 
ences to any sources of information, printed or 
MS., relating to hatters and the hat trade from an 


antiquarian point of view. 
Mark W. Botuen. 
Barnard Castle, 


Lorp Mayor’s Day.—In the ‘ Travels of Tom 
Thumb over England and Wales,’ 1746, the fol- 
lowing appears in reference to the celebration :— 

“The Lord Mayor of London, annually chosen out of 
the Court of Aldermen, is reputed, for the time being, 
the greatest Citizen in the Universe, The show he 
makes on the 29th of October, when he goes in State to 
be sworn at Westminster, every child in the City knows 
to be very grand,” 

When was the day changed to November 9? 
Georce E Luis, 
St. John’s Wood, 


Wooprecker = Hickwatt.— Looking through 
an old book on bird architecture a few days ago, 
I came across this passage, quoted from Cary’s 
translation of the ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes, p. 109, 

Messenger, Those carpenter fowls, the hickwalls, 

Who with their beaks did hack the gates out workmanly : 
And of their hacking the like sound arose 

As in a dockyard, 

There was a foot-note attached giving the explana- 
tion ‘‘ woodpeckers.” I have frequently heard 
this name given to the green woodpecker in the 
Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, where the bird is 
very common, I have never heard this word used 
anywhere except in Dean Forest. Could any of 
your readers oblige me with a similar use of the 
word elsewhere ? Picus, 


Cuartton Famity.—Edward and Mary Charl- 
ton were living at Ladbrook, Warwickshire, 1743. 
Their eldest son, Edward, was married 1771 to 
Elizabeth ——. The sponsors of baptism of Edw. 
William, their first born, were, “ Wm. Palmer, 
Esq., Madam Palmer, and the Revd. Williams of 
Napton.” The sponsors to seventh and last child 
at baptism were, “Bro Wm Parker & Wife & 
Uncle John Palmer & wife,” 1783. The courteous 
replies to former questions, and the information 
so fully and generously given, are hereby thank- 
fully acknowledged ; and, as I am _ personally 
interested in present questions, replies direct will 
be esteemed a favour. 

Query: Is anything known of the Charlton 
family previous to 1743? Who was Mary and 
who was Elizabeth Charlton ? 

W. M. Garver. 

Byfield R.8.0. 


Nationa Svunscriptionx.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if there is any record of a 
national subscription of any kind in the end of 
the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century? One of my ancestors—born 1671 and 
died 1747-8—has always been known in the family 
as “ Tommy 10,000/.,” the tradition being that he 
gave this sum either to the national debt or to pay 
off the king’s debts, neither of which seems possible 
at that date. » ae G 


Bastinavo.—Lilly says, in his ‘Autobiography,’ 
that his scholar Humphreys having deluded the 
governor of Colchester many times with hope of 
relief, “ had the bastinado,” was thrown into prison, 
and then forced to become a soldier. Does this 
merely mean that he was well cudgelled ? 

C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


“ NULLUM TEMPUS OCCURRIT REGI VEL ECCLESI&.” 
—Whence the origin of this frequently quoted 
maxim? Referring the query to a friend in high 
position at Oxford, he replies that he believes it 
“to have been originally a maxim of feudal lawyers 
in the royal interest. Of course it properly refers 
to the king, not to the church.” It was in the last 
century that Sir James Lowther, before his eleva- 
tion to the peerage as Earl of Lonsdale, determined 
to put in force this eminent legal maxim, and pro- 
cured a lease of the king’s interest in the Forest 
of Inglewood, Cumberland. This act provoked 
the passing of a Bill in Parliament, called the 
Nullum Tempus Bill, to secure the property of a 
subject after sixty years’ possession. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Picture Query.—Among the engravings sold 
from the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch on 
March 15 I see mentioned (Atheneum, No. 3100) 





Derby. 


a proof engraving of Mrs. William Hope, by C. H. 
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Hodges, sold for 53/. Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
inform me where a copy of this engraving can be 
seen; and if such a thing is to be had in any other 
state ? Rira Fox. 

1, Capel Terrace, Forest Gate, 


Henry Warsvurton, M.P. ror Bripport.— 
I lately came across a print of this gentleman by 
Mote. Can any reader inform me concerning his 
parentage and descent ? F, W. D. 


Gopsatve, Goprrey, Crossr, anD Day.—The 
Gentleman’s Magazine gives, “1795, June 20. At 
Great Baddow, Essex, John Thomas, of Hertford 
Regiment of Militia, to L. Godsalve, daughter of 
late Admiral Godsalve, and niece of Dowager 
Duchess of Athole Strange.’ Can any corre- 
spondent say how Mrs. John Thomas, née God- 
salve, was niece of the Dowager (1795) Duchess of 
Athole Strange? A William Godsalve, of Much 

3addow, married Sarah Godfrey, whose sister 
Mary married, July 15, 1746, at St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, Sir John Crosse, Bart. 
(see Burke’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’), Peter Day, 
whose mother was a Crosse, took the surname of 
Crosse 1770, and died April, 1780, when John 
Godsalve, son of William Godsalve, son of William 
Godsalve and Sarah (Godfrey) took, July 20, 1780, 
the surname of Crosse. The family of Crosse were 
from Maulden, co. Beds. 

Recinatp Stewart BoppinorTon. 
National Conservative Club, 9, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Avutuors or Quotations WaNnTED.— 


He was the soul of goodness ; 

And all our praises of him are like streams, 
Drawn from a spring, that still rise full and leave 
The part remaining greatest. H, P. ARNOLD. 

I canter by the place each afternoon 

Where perished in his youth the hero boy, 

Who lived too long for man, 

Too short for human vanity, 

The young Defoy, Noman, 


Posterity will find no marble white enough, &c. 


Quoted by Canon Farrar in his funeral sermon on 
Lord Iddesleigh, J. G. Braprorp, 





Replies, 


SOME EUPHEMISMS FOR DEATH AND DYING. 
(7™ §. iii, 404.) 

This list is so interesting that it is worth in- 
creasing. Iam sorry I cannot give the origin of 
the various phrases. I write from memory :— 

** Gone to find out the great secret.” 

** Gone to solve the great problem.” 

**Gone home.” 

** The dark angel.” 

“Death and the doctor closed her sparkling 
eyes” (Chatterton). 

“Sleep the sleep that knows no waking” (Sir 
Walter Scott), 





“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well” (Shak- 
speare), 

To “ shuffle off this mortal coil” (Shakspeare). 

To “fall on sleep” (Acts of the Apostles). 

To “ fall asleep” (Acts viii. 60). 

To “ pass through the ivory gates.” 

To “ pass through the gates of horn” 

To pass through ‘‘ the gates ajar.” 

And when my guide went up he left 
The golden gates ajar (Mrs, Judson). 

A touch of grim humour mingles with some :— 

“To kick the bucket.” 

“To hop the twig.” 

**To dance upon nothing,” i.¢., of a person 
executed. 

“ To cross the Styx.” 

“To go to kingdom come ” (Peter Pindar ?). 

Husert Bower. 


May I suggest to Mr. Detevinene that Gray’s 
line in ‘The Bard,’ “Gone to salute the rising 
morn,” has no reference to death? The poet has 
just been describing the sad desertion of Kd- 
ward III. on his death-bed ; he then asks, What 
has become of the Black Prince? a question he 
answers by saying plainly that the prince “ rests 
among the dead.” He then continues, What has 
become of the swarm of gay butterfly courtiers who 
disported in Edward’s “noon-tide beam”? a 
question he also answers by saying that they have 
“gone to salute the rising morn,” the “‘ morn” 
being Richard IL., as, indeed, the poet himself ex- 
plains in the next quatrain, describing, as a note, 
presumably by Gray himself, says, the ‘‘ magni- 
ficence of Richard II.’s reign.” This is how I 
understand the e; but I should be glad to 
hear the opinion of either Mr. Detevinone him- 
self or of any one else on the subject. 

One of Longfellow’s poems begins— 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 

The burial-ground God's Acre ; 
and Scott, in ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ vi. 26, 
speaks of “ that dark inn, the grave.” 

According to Crusius’s Lexicon, the Homeric 
phrase 7) Tt rd Oy, which, with various inflections, 
occurs both in the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ is exactly 
equivalent to the English euphemism “ If anything 
should happen to him,” used daily by people who 
have little idea that they are quoting Homer. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


** Longa quies et ferreus somnus” (Virgil). _ 
“In eternam solvuntur lumina noctem” (Virgil). 
“ Occumbere animamque effundere ” (Virgil). 
** The tomb ” (English poets passim). 
“ Tilic unde negant redire quenquam ” (Catullus). 
* Fugere sub umbras ” (Virgil). 
KoiuacGas (Thucydides). 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
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The Scriptures contain a very large number of 
such euphemisms. The following may be added 
to Mr. Detevinenr’s list :— 

“Slept with his fathers ” (occurs thirty-five times 
in the Old Testament). 

“ Put off this tabernacle ” (2 Peter i. 14). 

“ God requiring the soul ” (Luke xii. 20). 

“T shall go the way whence I shall not return” 
acy xvi, 22 ; cf, ‘Hamlet,’ “ From whose bourne,” 

c.). 

“ Was gathered unto his people” (Gen. xlix. 33). 

‘Go down into silence ” (Psalm exv. 17). 

“ Gave up the ghost ” (John xix. 30). 

“Sleep ” (1 Cor. xv. 57). 

“ As the flower of the grass he shall pass away ” 
(James i. 10). 

“ Fleeth as a shadow ” (Job xiv. 2). 

“The way of all the earth ” (Josh, xxiii. 14). 

“To depart ” (Philip i. 23). 

RoperT F, GARDINER. 


“That sweet sleep which medicines all pain” 


(Shelley, ‘ Julian and Maddalo’). 
Death is an equall doome, 
To good and bad, the common In of rest. 
Speneer, ‘ Faerie Queene,’ ii, canto i. 59. 

“ Death is the shadow of life” (Tennyson,‘ Love 
and Death’). 

“The safe port, the peaceful silent shore” (S. 
Jenyns). 

“A prive thef, men clepen Deth” (Chaucer, 
* Pardonere’s Tale’). 

“The white fruit whose core is ashes, and which 
we call death” (O. W. Holmes, ‘ Professor at the 
Breakfast Table,’ cap. xi.). 

“ Mors janua vite.” James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Mr. Devevineye, who gives us the valuable 
selections at the above reference, may be interested 
in being referred to G. E. Lessing’s ‘ Wie die 
Alten den Tod gebildet’ (Berlin, 1769) and Julius 
Lessing's ‘ De Mortis apud Veteres Figura’ (Bero- 
lini, Bonne, 1866). R. H. Busx. 





Corrina Lerrers (7 §. iii. 369),—Letter- 
copying presses were invented by James Watt. 
Dr. Smiles writes, in his ‘ Lives of the Engineers’ 
(Boulton and Watt, chap. xi.) :— 


‘This invention was made by Watt in the summer of 
1778. In June we find him busy experimenting on copy- 
ing-papers of different kinds, requesting Boulton to send 
him specimens of the ‘most even and whitest unsized 
paper,’ and in the following month he wrote to Dr. Black, 
*I have lately discovered a method of copying writing 
instantaneously, provided it has been written the same 
day, or within twenty-four hours. I send you a speci- 
men, and will impart the secret if it will be of any use to 
you. It enables me to copy all my business letters.’ For 
two years Watt kept his method of copying a secret; but 
hearing that certain persons were prying into it, with 
the view of turning it to account, he determined to anti- 
cipate them by taking out a Patent, which was secured 





in May, 1780. By that time Watt had completed the 
details of the press and the copying ink. Sufficient 
mahogany and lignum-vitz had been ordered for making 
500 machines, and Boulton went up to London to try and 
get the press introduced in the public offices,” 

Dr. Smiles further records how the bankers and 
others feared that it could be used for forgeries 
and denounced it, and that Boulton wrote and 
said that “the bankers mob him for having any- 
thing to do with it: they say that it ought to be 
suppressed ” (!) 

The original press is preserved in the Watt 
Room at Heathfield ; and at the recent meeting 
of the British Association in Birmingham some of 
the old-fashioned presses, with printed instructions 
how to use them—giving many curious details— 
were shown at the exhibition in Bingley Hall. 
Watt retained his special and personal interest in 
the invention as “ James Watt & Co.,” and sold 
the powders to make the copying-ink, as well as 
the presses, These were made for large folio paper, 
and the pressure was given by two large metal 
rollers, and there were drawers and divisions to 
hold the damping brushes, &c. 

There is some evidence tending to show that 
Priestley had something to do with the improve- 
ments, if not the invention, which remains almost 
unaltered, except that now screw-presses instead 
of roller-presses are used. The prices of the original 
presses varied from 10/. to 20/., and some of that 
old form have been made for foreign markets within 
the last few years. Este. 


The present method of copying letters was dis- 
covered by James Watt, who took out a patent 
in the year 1780, and doubtless the correspondence 
of the establishment at Soho was so copied ; but 
I know not if any early examples still exist. 

Gro. E, Frere. 


Cuartes O'Donerty (7™ §. iii. 428).—The 
arms with which Mr. Harpy has been struggling 
are the ancient arms of O’Doherty or O’Dogberty, 
as given, s. v., in Burke’s ‘Gen. Armory’ (1878), 
where they are thus blazoned: Ar., a stag spring- 
ing gu., on a chief vert three mallets of the first; 
the relative crest being a hand couped at the wrist 
erect, grasping a sword, all ppr. The motto given 
appears to belong to another crest, also blazoned 
for the same family. This sept is stated to be of 
the same race as O'Boyle. Their possessions were 
in co. Donegal. After the forfeiture of Sir Cahir 
O’Dogherty, Lord of Ennishowen, in 1608, an 
entirely different coat appears to have been granted 
hy Fortescue, Ulster, in 1790, to certain Spanish 
descendants of the sept. 

C. H. E. Carmicwakt, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Dats or Eyoravine Wantep (7 §, ii. 447; 
iii. 15, 114, 261).—I can supplement the valuable 
information kindly supplied by Mr. Everitt in 
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answer to Mr. Hankey’s request by the following 
particulars, 

The search for the record of birth in 1716 has 
been already made in the church registers at Brain- 
tree, Coggeshall, and Bocking Deanery, without 
success, The search, however, in the registers of 
the chapels of those places, at Somerset House, 
produced a Joshua Andrews of Braintree, who 
had a son, Mordecai Andrews (IV.), born 1738 
(when Mordecai I. was only twenty-two years old), 
indicating the probability of the existence of an 
Andrews of a previous generation already named 
Mordecai ; also a Gamaliel Andrews I. of Brain- 
tree, born 1715, who had a son Gamaliel Andrews 
II., born 1750; whilst a John Andrews of Brain- 
tree had a son John, born 1757 (who was father 
of a Mordecai Andrews VI., born 1786), and a son 
Gamaliel IIL, born 1762. The frequent interchange 
of these two names points to the likelihood that 
Gamaliel I., born 1715, and Mordecai I., born 
1716, were descended from a common parentage 
near Braintree, 

The many families of Mordecai I.’s descendants 
who are interested in this question are much be- 
holden to ‘ N. & Q.’ for having raised up so de- 
voted a worker in their cause in Mr. Evenrirr, 
the antiquary of Portsmouth ; and, should an- 
other reader in the district of Braintree be found 
who would thresh out that neighbourhood as Mr. 
Everitt has done that of Gosport, a large circle 
who await the announcement of the discovery 
would be equally grateful to him. 

Eviza ANDREWS ORME. 

2, The Orchard, Bedford Park. 


Precepence 1n Caurca (7™ §, ii. 361, 495; 
iii. 74, 157, 394).—This is a curious subject, and 
Mr. Watrorp’s interesting note shows how 
enduring our old customs are, especially those 
connected with the Church. It must be a difficult 
matter in the present day to determine questions 
of rank and degree, as several new standards have 
been established during the last century. We 
hear, for instance, of “aristocracy of wealth,” 
‘aristocracy of intellect,” and so on. A friend 
who is interested in the Beverley case sent me a 
copy of the circular alluded to by Mr. Waxrorp. 
I enclose it herewith, and perhaps you may think 
it worth while reproducing in your imperishable 
columns, 

Panisu oF St. Mary’s, Bever.ey. 

You are particularly requested to fill in answers to the 
following questions, and forward this paper to the Arch- 
bishop of York, not later than the 15th inst, His Grace 
will then be in a position to assign the seats to the 
Parishioners according to their degree, as advised in the 
Opinion of Mr, Chancellor Dibdin, 

If sent unsealed this form only requires a Halfpenny 


2. Address 


4, Condition, i. ¢., whether married or single : 

5, Number in family or household : 

6. Rank, profession, or occupation. State morn | 
whether Peer, Baronet, Knight, Member of Parliament, 
Gentleman, Yeoman, Tradesman, Mechanic, Artisan, 
Servant, Labourer, &c. If you hold any public office 
under the Crown, in the County, or in the Municipality, 
the nature of the office should be stated; if an office of 
profit, what is the salary? 

7. Are you entitled to bear arms! 

8. Have you been presented at Court! 

9. What is the amount of your income, and how is it 
derived? 

10, At what sum are you rated to the poor ? 

11. Are you on the list of Parliamentary Electors? 

12, Probable amount of your subscription to “ Church 
expenses ”’ : 

ated this day of April, One thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven. 
ACs cxcececeveesseccncences 

Wens00E Sarcccccccsccccceseccsevs 

J. F. F. 


Lant Street, Boroven (7* §, iii. 269, 371). 
—It ought to be noticed that this was the scene of 
the celebrated supper party given by Bob Sawyer, 
as recorded in the ‘ Pickwick Papers, perhaps one 
of the most amusing in the book. It may be added, 
also, that as it was a sketch which Charles Dickens 
alone could write, so it was one which he alone 
could do justice to in reading. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tuomas Berrerton (7 §, iii. 349).—A_ note 
now before me states that Thomas Betterton, the 
actor, ‘‘ first appeared on the stage at the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane in 1659.” He would then be 
twenty-four years of age. A. H. 


Tue Goop Otp Norman Ena (7" §. iii. 388). 
—Mr. Watrorp may find a confirmation of some 
of these details, and references to sources of con- 
firmation (possibly) of others, in an article on 
‘Court Rolls’ in the Yorks. Archaeol. Journal, 
pt. xxxvii., recently issued. There is a copy in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries. 
W. C. B. 


‘Kirry oF Coteraine’ (7 §. ii. 489; iii. 154) 
—It would be interesting to know the authority 
upon which the authorship of this song is assigned 
to Edward Lysaght. It is not included in the 
collected edition of Lysaght’s poems which was 
published in 1811, shortly after his death ; and in 
the carefully-edited book of Irish songs issued by 
Duffy, of Dublin, it is classed among the anonym- 
ous pieces, There is a piece somewhat resembling 
it among Lysaght’s songs; but if I remember 
rightly, the heroine, whose name is also Kitty, resides 
in Merrion Square, and does not hail from Cole- 
raine. W. F. Priveavx. 


Aycteyt Custom at St. BarTHoLomMEw THE 
Great (7 §. iii. 387).—I think I can throw a 





3. Age Inst birthday 


little light on the dark spot to which Mr. Vyvyan 
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refers, There is no authority whatever for the 
custom. For many years it has been customary to 
follow out this idea—for idea alone it is. Some 
time since, in order to give a few old widows of 
the parish something on Good Friday, the idea of 
placing a new sixpence on an old tombstone 
originated, and successive churchwardens, entirely 
out of good feeling, have kept up the custom. The 
number of recipients is supposed to be twenty ; 
but it is more often thirty. There is no fund 
from whence the money is drawn, the church- 
wardens in every case providing it. There is no 
record of the benefactor in the parish register. 
The whole matter is a myth. The tradition is, 
that a widow, some four hundred years prior to the 
Reformation, left ‘‘ so much money,” in order that 
her tomb—in the churchyard of St. Bartholomew 
the Great, West Smithfield, might be visited every 
Good Friday morning by twenty widows, who 
were each to pick up a sixpence from the stone. 
This, however, like many another tradition, is 
baseless, 

There is in this parish a peculiar toast, that 
has undoubtedly been handed down for many 
years. When the health of the rector of this 
ancient parish is proposed, it is in these terms : 
“The great rector of the great parish of St. 
Bartholomew the Great.” The late rector, the 
Rev. James Abbiss, who held the living for half a 
century, was somewhat proud of this “ form,” and 
I have heard him, in responding, refer to the long 
line of rectors who had replied to this unique toast. 

W. H. Coxtineriper. 

Hornsey. 


Tae Rovunp Taste (7" §, iii. 283).—Mr. 
Scorr Surtees might compare Gaelic grian with 
I'puvevs AzoAAwyv, to whom was dedicated the 
temple of I'puveca in ABolia. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


Onty: A Question or Grammar (7™ §, iii. 
406).—It may show ignorance on my part, but I 
confess I cannot see much difference, either in 
elegance or in sense, between “ microscopes were 
only to be obtained” and “ miscroscopes were to 
be obtained only”; or perhaps Mr. Watrorp 
would read, “microscopes were to be obtained 
in the arcana of the British Museum only.” The 
same remark applies to the other instances ad- 
duced by Mr. Watrorp. However, that is not 
the point I particularly want to notice ; it is the 
peculiar use of the word only in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, especially in Lancashire. In those 
counties only generally means except ; and a Lan- 
cashire man (of course I am not referring to highly 
educated people) would probably have put three 
of Mr. Wa.rorp’s sentences thus : “ Microscopes 
were not to be obtained only in the arcana of the 
British Museum”; “The contributions of the 
faithful are not to be received only in the alms- 





boxes”; “The scheme does not apply only to 
retired lieutenants.” To give an actual, instead 
of an imaginary instance of this usage, I may say 
that for many years the following notice was 
painted up at Bolton railway station: “Do not 
cross the line only by the bridge.” It had an odd 
appearance; and a South-country man would 
perhaps have interpreted it, “Do not cross the 
line by the bridge only, but go any way you like,” 
whereas a Lancashire or Cheshire man would have 
understood it mean, “ Do not cross the line except 
by the bridge.” The notice may be there to this 
day, for anything I know; but I have not had 
occasion to visit Bolton for some years. I was 
told by a farm bailiff in Cheshire, “Mr. T— 
doesn’t want only what is right”; which, being 
translated, meant that Mr. T— did not want any- 
thing except that to which he was legally entitled. 
Rosert HOLLAND. 
Frodsham, Cheshire, 


Mr. Watrorp’s remarks on the frequency of 
the blunder of misplacing the little word only find 
an illustration on p. 403 of the very number of 
*‘N. & Q.’ in which those remarks appear, where 
Mr. Carrick Moore writes, “ Hephaistos only 
knows of his wife’s infidelity because the all-seeing 
sun tells him of it.” Mus Ursanvs, 


The misplacing of ‘‘ the limiting adverb only,” 
to which Mr. Wa.Forp calls attention, is illus- 
trated at considerable length in the late Prof. 
Hodgson’s ‘Errors in the Use of English,’ in 
which the rule of the collocation of adverbs and 
adverbial adjuncts is thus laid down:—“ They 
should be so placed as to affect what they are 
intended to affect.” This rule (says Hodgson) is 
oftenest violated in the use of not only, not merely, 
not more, both, and not. C. CO. B. 


Sr. Marcarer’s, WrsTMINSTER: THE His- 
roricaL Tosacco Box (7™ §, iii. 269, 317).— 
There were two copies of the work for which 
Nemo inquires in the library of the late Mr. W. J. 
Thoms, sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge in February last (lots 1098 and 1467). 
Nemo could probably trace the purchasers through 
the auctioneers. I have an impression that both 
lots were bought by dealers. W. H. Hosx. 


It is only fair to state that the article on the 
above subject in the Pall Mall Gazette of January, 
1884, is a mere rechauffé of the account given in 
‘Old and New London,’ vol. iii. pp. 575-6, where 
its history is told in detail. Mus Ursanvs, 


Livenovse Brewery (7™ §, iii. 108).—This 
brewery, situated by the river, and close to the 
parish church, was established about 1720, and 
owned by Salmon & Hare ; then by Hare & Har- 
ford; then Harford & Taylor; then Taylor & 
Walker ; and now by Walker & Sewell, the brothers 
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Walker being the largest proprietors. It has never 
been actually sold, but interests from time to time 
have been bought in the business, as well as the 
share of a retiring partner sold, or, rather, a retiring 
partner has received the value of his share. 

H. A. W. 


Eriscopat Dress (7"§, iii. 387).—The dress of 
the Bishop of Worcester, described by Mr. Detx- 
VINGNE as an innovation, is, minus the doctor’s 
hood, that worn by bishops at the Queen’s draw- 
ing rooms and levées ; and in all likelihood, there- 
fore, has come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

J. W. GL. 


I think that the Bishop of Worcester’s appearance 
at Birmingham is not without precedent. The 
Illustrated London News for May 10, 1862, has a 
large picture representing the opening of the ex- 
hibition, in which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr. Sumner) appears in a gown, bands, and wig. 
And the same paper for May 3, 1851, shows the 
most rev. prelate officiating at the opening of the 
first exhibition in similar costume. Of course, it 
is possible that the J/lustrated is not accurate. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Hanna AnD Haver (7 §. iii. 307).—For the 
name, consult Ferguson (‘ Eng. Surnames’). In 
Schiller’s ‘Maria Stuart’ the name Hanna stands 
for Johanna. R. 8S. Cuarnock, 


Moncmentat Inscriptions as Evipence (7" 
S. iii. 321).—Monumental inscriptions may be 
very misleading. One instance, and that a modern 
one, may serve as a caution. In the church at 
Newland, near Malvern, there is a large, and in 
some respects a fine heraldic brass. The inscrip- 
tion throughout speaks of the Earl and Countess 
“of” Beauchamp, which I presume is not correct. 
This, however, is of little moment. The brass is 
in memory of John Reginald Pyndar, Earl Beau- 
champ, who died Jan. 22, 1853. “He was the 
Rebuilder of this Church, and the Founder of the 
Almshouses for decayed agricultural labourers in 
this parish,” and “ This monument was erected to 
his memory by his widow Catherine, Countess of 
Beauchamp, 1853.” Thus the inscription. The 
money by which the church and almshouses were 
built was provided by a bequest in his lordship’s 
will, but they were not built until long after 1853 ; 
they were opened and the church was consecrated 
July 21, 1864. W. C. B. 


Jopitee or Georce IIT. (7 S. iii. 406).—In 
addition to the festivities held in Dublin in com- 
memoration of this jubilee, a special medal was 
struck by W. S. Mossop, which I described in 
enumerating his works lately in the Journal of 
the Kilkenny Archwological Society. It consists 
of a fine bust of George III. with collar and George, 





inscribed GEORGIVS III D G BRITANNIARVM REX, 
and bears the artist’s name on the arm. The re- 
verse represents Victory inscribing a column with 
the names of battles, the motto being Matvros 
LARGIMVR HONORES. In exergue, L (for fifty 
years), surrounded by a coiled serpent, the figure 
of eternity, compassed by rays. Size, 1°8. Both 
dies are preserved in the Royal Irish Academy, 
and I have the original bust, modelled in wax, 
which Mossop prepared before making the medal. 
W. Frazer, M.R.LA. 


Femate Poets (7™ §. iii. 362).—Mr. Harpy 
requests dates of birth and death of the three Ladies 
Seymour. Jane died, unmarried, on March 20, 
1561, and was buried at Westminster. Anne, 
married at Shene on June 3, 1550, to John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, and afterwards on April 29, 1555, 
to Sir Edward Unton, was alive in 1573-4. 

Joun P, Haworrn. 


Mr. Harpy does not mention, and may, per- 
haps, not have seen, the sale catalogue of books by 
female authors, collected by Rev. F. J. Stainforth, 
and sold by Sotheby & Co. some ten years ago. It 
included a large number of English poetesses, and 
the sale occupied several days. Este. 


Wharton, Anne ; maiden name Lee. 

Hofland, Mrs. Barbara.—The same with Barbara 
Hoole (p. 364), née Wreaks, married T. B. Hoole, 
both of Sheffield ; remarried T. C. Hofland, angler 
and artist. 

What is known of Adelicia de Preston and of 
Dame Joanne Kawley, recorded as female poets, 
temp. Queen Philippa, at the revival of —_— ? 

A. H. 


Very wisely do you guard yourself against open- 
ing your pages to chronicle the names of all the 
women poets from Sappho to Mrs. Browning. Has 
your correspondent heard of the extraordinary 
library of the Rev. F. J. Stainforth, which was 
dispersed at Sotheby's rooms in July, 1867? The 
collection was formed entirely of works of British 
and American poetesses and female dramatic 
writers. The books were arranged in over three 
thousand lots, and the catalogue, which Mr. 
Harpy should consult, extends to 166 pages. 

Cuartes W. Surron. 

121, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


In the list of these Mr. Hersert Harpy makes 
some entries that seem to call for comment. 

Eliot, George (née Mary Ann Cross).—George 
Eliot was certainly not born Mary Ann Cross, 
although she died bearing that name. “ Née Mary 
Ann Evans” would be permissible, sic volet usus, 
although, strictly speaking, she was doubtless born, 
like the rest of us, witbout a name at all. Mr. 
Harpy perhaps thinks that if née does not mean 
“late” it ought to. Not long ago I saw a notice 
of a lady’s second marriage in which she was de- 
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scribed as ‘‘ née widow of the late Mr. So-and-So.” 
This clearly could not be correct. 

Landon, Mrs. Letitia Elizabeth.—L. E. L. was 
Miss, but never Mrs. Landon. She married and 
died Mrs. George MacLean under well-known 
tragic circumstances. 

Howitt, Mrs. M. B.—The B. may be correct, 
but Mrs. Howitt always signed herself simply 
Mary Howitt, and is so described on her title-pages. 
Her maiden name was Mary Botham. 

Rosert Hopson. 

Lapworth. 


Jacop THE Apostte (7" §, iii. 248, 375). — May 
I point out that the parish church of St. Philip 
and St. Jacob at Bristol still remains as a witness 
to the original pronunciation of the name of the 
apostle St. James? 
Epwarp H. Marsuautu, M.A. 


Hastings. 


True Broz as a Name (7" §. iii. 226).— 
Whilst engaged in a search amongst the records 
of an ancient institution I found the following 
entry under date Good Friday, 1758. A certain 
poor woman from Marston, Oxford, was unex- 
— delivered of a child, “ which was sent 

y the sureties on the same day to the Foundling 
Hospital, under the mark of True Blew (sic).” 

Se &. 2m. 


Lewis DE Bruces, EArt or WincHEsTER (7* S, 
iii, 369). —The “ Vacat ” is given in full in Court- 
hope’s edition of Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Historic 
Peerage,’ p. 515, note. No reason is assigned either 
for this surrender or for that of the patent of arms, 
See Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ (1883), p. 82. 

G. F. BR. B. 


“Tae aint I Lert peninp Me”: Briauton 
(7" §. iii, 347).—The name Brighton was not 
generally accepted even so late as 1787, as 
witness the following extract from a letter dated 
November 3 of that year, and signed W. & D. 
(Gentleman’s Mag., lvii. ii. 968) :— 

“In p, 840 it is mentioned that James Norman, Eeq., 
of Bromley, in Kent, died at Brighton. Many of your 
English readers are doubtless aware that you meant 
Brighthelmston ; several of them, however, who reside 
ata distance from the metropolis, may not be acquainted 
with this very novel appellation of a very ancient town. 
But your instructive and amusing miscellany is circulated 
abroad ; and, should this corrupt and capricious mode of 
spelling the word be persisted in, it can hardly fail of 
misleading foreigners, When a Frenchman, or an 
Italian, a Prussian, or a Russian, reads of an occur- 
rence said to have happened in former days, or lately 
at Brighton, curiosity will prompt him to examine in 
what part of the kingdom Brighton is situated. Instead 
therefore, of keeping him in the south, you will dispatch 
him on a fruitless search into the north, Yorkshire being 
the only county in which, according to our maps and in- 
dexes, there is a place so denominated. The length of 
the word Brighthelmston, it is said, has occasioned its 
being abbreviated ; and, if this spirit of innovation and 


affectation be encouraged, the names of our principal 
cities, and of the places resorted to by the fine folk of 
the present age, will be soon curtailed. Canterbury may 
be docked to Canter; Westminster to Minster or to 
Wester ; London to Lon or perbaps to Don; Tonbridge 
to Ton ; and Bath be called Ba.” 

Q V. 


“Tt [Brighthelmston} appears to have been called 
Brighton in a terrier of lands, dated in 1660,”—Foot- 
note to ‘ Brighton as it Was,’ in the Mirror, vol. xix. 
p. 89, 1832. 

H. G. GrirFinnoore, 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Oricin or Savina (7" §, i. 70, 117, 176, 216; 
ii. 515; iii. 257). —Marston uses the expression in 
‘The Dutch Courtezan,’ 1605 :— 

“ Crispinella. I'll live my own woman, and, 7f the worst 
come to the worst, I had rather prove a wag than a fool.” 
—Act, ILI. se. i. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


*‘LocksLey Hatw’ (7 §. iii. 347).—Dr. Garrr 
will find an article on the house of Locksley, with 
a pedigree, in the St, James’s Gazette, May 5, 
1887, p. 5. De V. Payen Payne. 

University College, W.C. 


**As puLL as A FRO” (7 §, iii. 368).—In an 
old book, dated 1668, entitled ‘ Dictionarum 
Xusticum,’ I find ‘‘ frower,” an edge tool used in 
cleaving laths, Might fro be a contraction of 
frower ? J. B. Morris. 


Eastbourne. 


Rumpaty (7" §, iii. 349).—The following ex- 
tracts from London parish registers may be of 
interest to Lac, though I cannot at present assert 
either identity or relationship with the subject of 
his query. 

Harl. Soc., Register Section for 1883, ‘Registers 
of St. Antholin, Budge Row, 1538-1754, and of 
St. John Baptist upon Walbrook, 1682-1754, 
p. 188: Rumbell, John. 

Burials, St. John Bapt., Walbrook, from June 11, 
1686: ‘£1687, Dec. 24. John Rumbell.” 





| 





New York Genealogical and Biographical Re- 
cord for April, 1887 (published by the Society, 
New York City), p. 73, art. ‘ Marriages at St. 
Mary-le-Strand, London,’ communicated by James 
Greenstreet : ‘1614, Sept. 14. Thomas Romball 
and Dorothy Arundel, per lyc.” 

It is obvious that Rumbell, Romball, and Rum- 
ball are variants of the same name, and therefore 
worth your correspondent’s attention. 

C. H. E. Carmicuast. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Apevaipe O’Keere (7* §. iii. 361).—Might I 
supplement Mr. Hatt’s interesting contribution 
by stating Adelaide wrote ‘ Original Poems: calcu- 
lated to improve the Mind of Youth, and to allure 
it to Virtue’? Part i. was published by Mr. J. 
Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1808. The 
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poems are similar in character to Taylor’s ‘Original 
Poems,’ though not the same. I. W. Darron. 


Apracapapra (7 §, iii. 369).—This is the 
original reading of the cabalistic word which, 
according to the Greek, must be pronounced Abra- 
sadabra (the S being represented by C); aPAa- 
GdavafXc is a corrupted form, which cannot repre- 
sent the Hebrew of “The Father, thou art our 
Father.” Neither can, according to my opinion, 
Abracadabra be explained by “The Father, the 
Holy Ghost, and the Word” (Littré), or by a 
composition of the first letters of the Hebrew 
words signifying “ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” 
(T. A. G. Balfour, quoted in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary,’ ed. by Dr. Murray, but already found 
in Ersch and Gruber’s ‘ Encyclopaedie,’ a.v. 1318, 
quoted from Wendelin). It is most likely that in 
Abrasadabra the word Abrazas is implied, which 
means in Persian “ the Sun-god,” as explained by 
Grotenferd, in the same ‘Encyclopaedie.’ If the 
word is Semitic at all, it could be best explained 
by Abra(i) seda bra(t), “Out, bad spirit, out” 
(comp. Mark i. 25, ix. 25, and parallel passages), 
as a magic formula for driving out the demon 
which causes the fever. A.N 


Ogilvie thinks this word related to abracalam, 
“a cabalistic word which was used as a charm 
among the Jews.” Others derive the word (found 
Abrasadabra) from Hebrew, Coptic, or Pehlvi. I 
no not find it in any of those languages. (In 
Anquetil’s ‘ Pablavi-Pizand Vocab.’ abrd is ren- 
dered a “cypress tree.”) It was most probably 
coined from the cabalistic word abraxas (found 
abrasax), composed of the Greek letters a, {, p, 
a, £, a, s, making, according to the Greek nume- 
ration, the number 365. “Des auteurs beacoup 
plus anciens (que Miinster et Bellermann) n’ont 
vu dans le mot abraxas, qu’une réunion de lettres 
numériques, qui étant additionnées donnent le 
nombre 365, ou l’année entiére, en sorte qu’ abraras 
serait le symbole du soleil ou de sa révolution 
annuelle presumée,” says Depping. Conf. ‘ Encyc. 
des Gens du Monde,’ under “ Abraxas,” referring 
to Grotefend, Chifflet, Miinster et Bellermann, 
M. Mattei, Zedler (* Univ. Lex.’), ‘ Encyc. Metrop.’ 
and Littleton (‘ Lat. Dict.’). 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


Aubrey, in his ‘ Remaines of Gentilisme and 
Judaisme’ (p. 124, ed. 1881, Folk-Lore Society), 
gives a different derivation. He writes: “Dr. 
Sathurst saith, that this spell is corrupt Hebrew, 
sc. dabar is verbii and abraca is benedixit (7.) 
verbum benedixit.” Cooper's ‘ Archaic Dictionary’ 
has ablanathan as a “ common name on the Greco- 
Egyptian Gnostic gems,” but not the extended 
form ¢BAaGavaBAa. Is not the word, after all, 
nothing more than an unintelligible jargon of 
letters ? F, C, Birgpeck Terry, 





In Cassell’s ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ this 
word is said to be the name of a Syrian deity. 
In Barlow’s ‘Dictionary’ it is derived from 
Abracax, a Syrian idol. It is also stated there 
that the charm was invented by the elder Serenus 
Sammonicus. It would seem that there is much 
more to be said about this magical cure for the 
ague. James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8. W. 


Brayley, in his edition of De Foe’s ‘ Journal of 
the Plague,’ p. 56, ed. 1835, has this note :— 

“ This mysterious word which, written in the form of 
a triangle or a pyramid, was regarded as a Talisman, or 
Charm, of wonderful power, is said to have been the 
name of a Syrian God, whose aid was considered to be 
invoked by the wearers of the amulet. It originated in 
the superstitions of a very remote period, and was re- 
commended as an antidote by Serenus Sammonicus, a 
Roman pbysician, who lived in the early part of the 
third century, in the reigna of the emperors Severus 
and Caracalla, Its efficacy was reputed to be most 
powerful in agues and other disorders of a febrile kind, 
and particularly against the fever called by the Pby- 
sicians Hemitritzus,” 


M.A.Oxon. 


It may be worth noting that this word was dis- 

cussed 3°4 §, ix, 491, 541; x. 19, 37. 
Geo. L. Apperson. 

Two-Hand Sworn (7"§. ii. 306,437; iii. 72, 156). 
—I find that in ‘ 2 Hen. VI.’ Shakespeare uses the 
term in the above form—not “two-handed.” Car- 
dinal Beaufort, in his “angry parle” with the Duke 
of Gloucester, suggests a private meeting, and, as 
a member of the church militant, grimly invites 
his opponent to bring his weapon, in order to a 
more effectual settlement of the argument, and 
fully intending to come equally prepared him- 
self :— 

Come with thy two-hand sword...... 
Are you advised? the east side of the grove. 

Is there any more inaccuracy in saying two-hand 
sword than four-horse coach. H. Y. Powe. 

17, Bayswater Terrace, W. 


“In puris NATURALIBUS” (7 §, ii. 325, 451; 
iii, 118, 233, 373).—There is, I think, a great accu- 
mulation of materials in the hands of the Editor 
waiting an opportunity of insertion. This being 
the case, the various communications upon this 
phrase are unnecessary to readers who keep their 
‘N. & Q.’ and consult their indexes. Quotations 
from Duns Scotus, Thomas Aquinas, and Bellar- 
mine are noticed by Mr. Maynew at 5” §. vi. 
106 ; and earlier instances in English than those 
now brought forward are given by Mr. Davies at 
p. 155 of the same volume. Ep. MarsHatu. 


Ponte or Pont Famiry (7 §. iii. 148, 239). 
—Mrs. Scartetr may not know that in Cork 
General St. John Dupond, or Du Pont, either a 
Huguenot refugee or the son of a refugee, has 
given his name, St, John, to several Cork families, 
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who may be supposed to obtain it from the 

** English St. Johns,” as other Cork families do. 

Dupont does not appear in any of the printed 

beste on the “ Hugounots.” J. McC. B. 
obart, 


Tue Imp or Lincotn (7 S. ii. 308, 416; iii. 
18, 115,179, 334).—The following epitaph, from a 
mural monument in Aylesbury Church, well illus- 
trates the use of the word impe in a good sense, 
as in Spenser's ‘ Faery Queene ’:— 

1584, 

Yf passing by this place thou doe desire 

‘Po knowe what Corpse here shry'd in marble lies 

The so’me of that whiche now thou dost require 

This sclender verse shall soone to thee descri’e. 

Entombed Here Dothe Rest a Worthie Dame, Extract 
and Born of Noble House and Blood. Her Sire Lord 
Paget hight of Worthie fame, Whose Vertues cannot 
sinke in Lethe Flood. Two Brethern had She Baro’s 
of this Realme, a Knight heer Feere Sir Henry Lee he 
hight to whom she bare thre Impes which had to name 
Jhon, Henry, Mary slayne by Fortune’s spight. First 
two bei’g yong which causd ther Pare’ts mo’e, the third 
in Floure and Prime of all her Yeares. all thre do Rest 
within this Marble Stone By which the Fickle’es of 
Worldly Joyes appeares, Good Fre'd sticke not to strew 
with Crimiso’ Floures this marble stone wherin her 
Cindres rest, for sure her Ghost lyves with the Heave'ly 
Powere and Guerdon hathe of vertuos life possest, 


It is interesting to note the word feere, meaning 
“ husband,” as in Spenser’s ‘ Faery (Jueene,’ bk. i. 
x. 4. M. A, R. 


The expression mentioned by your correspondent 
who signs himself Pappy rrom Cork is by no 
means a modern one. John Husee writes to his 
mistress, Honor Viscountess Lisle, in 1537:— 

“ Touching the spices, your Ladyship shall understand 
that now the grocer is dead, and his wiff is a lymme of 
the deuyl!; I will in no wise deal with her,”—*‘ Lisle 
Papers,’ xi. 106, 

HERMENTRUDE. 


In a very well-known poem by Prior, Satan 
says :— 
As sure as I look over Lincoln, 
That ne’er shall happen which you think on. 
James Hooper. 
Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, S.W. 


Eartiest Atmanacks (7 §. iii. 328).—I beg 
to refer your correspondent Mr. Sronx to the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the American Bookseller:— 

“The history of written almanacs dates back to the 
second century of the Christian era. The Greeks of 
Alexandria in the time of Ptolemy (100-150 a.p.) con- 
structed almanacs. There is in the Savilian Library at 
Oxford a MS, copy of an almanac published in the year 
1300 a.p., but the first almanac positively known to have 
been published in England was ‘ Shepheard’s Kalendar,’ 
translated from the French, and printed by Richard 


Pynson in 1495,” 
W. Lovett. 


Sirwett : Srorevitie (7" §. iii. 27, 154, 314, 
397).—I have to acknowledge the kindness of two 





of your correspondents, Dr. Coarnock and Canon 
Taytor, for writing in answer to my query as to 
the derivation of this name, and perhaps you will 
allow me to notice them together. I cannot accept 
the correctness of either of them. Dr. Coarnock 
says that the “Stute” of Stutgart refers to a stal- 
lion, and Canon Tay or tells me it refers to a 
mare, “being the place where the Dukes of 
Wurtemberg had their breeding studs.” Dr. 
Cuarnock finds it a “stallion’s enclosure,” and 
Canon Tay or a “ mare’s nest.” 

No doubt Gothic, who were called German, 
writers are said to have given stoat as the male 
and stut as the female horse ; but in fact the old 
Goths as well as the Swedes and Danes used the 
word as synonymous with strength—the stallion 
of any animal, like the stag, was the strong, the 
pusher, and stoten means to push. The Danes call 
the bull as well as a young man stut, and many 
other animals. Canon Tay.tor, in that awful 
manner in which great scholars address rash young 
men, tells me that I should have done well to have 
referred to Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ 
before “ speculating ” on the meaning of the word 
stout. Of course I have now done so, and learn 
nothing new. The professor also argues that stout 
means bold, strong, robust ; and he also agrees that 
these words are all based on the Gothic. Of course 
those scholars who thinks that the base of modern 
German has any connexion with that of ancient 
Gothic will argue, or rather speculate, with Canon 
TayLor; but those who only see successive and dis- 
tinct nations occupying the same soil will hardly 
do so. 

But to test the matter by history. Stutgart 
was so called centuries before the Dukes of Wurtem- 
burg or even the counts had any interest there, 
and there is not a shadow of evidence to show that 
it was ever used as a breeding-place for any kind 
of animals by any kind of king or nobleman. It 
was a strong place in 1286, when Rudolf of Hapsburg 
besieged it, and that is why it was called Stout. 

Some German writers claim it as a place for 
breeding horses because the modern arms give a 
horse running or flying ; but this is another in- 
stance of the German fashion of putting the cart 
before the horse—this is simply a specimen of cant- 
ing heraldry. No. Stoutville and Stuteville mean 
‘‘ creat town,” and the proof of it is that many 
records call the place Grandville and Grosville. 
These proofs should protect me from the learned 
canon’s charge of speculating. Pym YeaTman. 


Kine Atrrep (7 §. iii. 428).—No ; Dr. Milner 
made no mistake, Alban Butler remarks :— 

“ Alfred the Great is named among the sainta on the 
26th of October in two Saxon calendars mentioned in a 
note on the Saxon translation of the New Testament ; also 
in some other private calendars, and in Wilson's inaccurate 
‘ Martyrology’ on the 28th of October. Yet it does not 
appear that he was ever proposed in any church to the 
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public veneration of the faithful.””— ‘Lives of the 
Saints,’ vol. ii, p. 756, London and Dublin, 1838, 
The ‘Martyrology’ by Wilson to which Butler refers 
is, I presume, the anonymous ‘ Memorial of Ancient 
British Piety; or, a British Martyrology,’ London, 
1761; for at p. 150, for October 28, there is, “ At 
Winchester, the happy death of the great and good 
King Alfred, who went to our Lord, anno 901.” 
Of more modern writers Dr. Husenbeth, in “an 
old English calendar” which he gives, places his 
name at October 28, p. 309, ‘Emblems of Saints,’ 
London, 1860; and Cardinal Newman, in his 
* Calendar of English Saints,’ has “ B. Alfred ” on 
the same day. ‘ Apologia,’ p. 328, London, 1875. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 
In the ‘ Calendar of English Saints,’ published by 
Cardinal Newman in 1843, Alfred is commemo- 
rated on October 28 as one of the “‘ eminent or 
holy persons, not in the sacred Catalogue,” specially 
to be remembered. See ‘ Apologia,’ note D. 
Epwarp H. Marsua.t, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Sr. Georce as tae Nationa Saint oF 
EnGuanp (7* §. iii. 386).—There is nothing said 
in the Council of Oxford in 1222 about St. George 
being ‘‘ the national saint of England ”; but in the 
eighth canon it is distinctly ordered that “his 
Feast Day—among many others—should be kept 
as a national Church festival and holy day.” In 
the concluding part of that canon it is said :— 

** Volumus etiam ut alia festa [many others had been 

previously mentioned) a rectoribus ecclesiarum et capil- 
lanis in obsequio divino et laude devotissime celebrentur, 
minoribus operibus servilibus, secundum consuetudinem 
loci, illis diebus interdectis.” 
Among which is “‘festum Sancti Georgii.” The 
canon is headed, ‘‘ Hac sunt festa, in quibus, pro- 
hibitis aliis operibus, conceduntur opera agriculture 
et carrucarum.” This council was convened by 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
its title states, “pro reformanda Ecclesia Angli- 
cana.” ‘* Harduini Concilia,’ 

These writers most likely quote from Spelman’s 
edition of the Royal Collection of the English 
Councils, as Harduin acknowledges to have done 
himeelf, Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


The reference tothesynod of Oxford, 1222, is taken 
from Hospinian, ‘ Fest. Christ.,’ 1593, and is sup- 
posed to bea mistake for Exon, 1287; see Parker's 
‘Calendar of the Prayer-Book,’ 1867, pp. 11, 38. 
There is an article dealing with the history of the 
legend of St. George in Baring-Gould’s ‘ Curious 
Myths,’ second series, 1868, pp. 1-51. In addition 
to the books mentioned in it these may be noted : 
* Enquiry into the Character and Existence of St. 
George,’ by Rev. J. Milner, F.S.A., London, 1792; 
*St. George for England,’ by T. Salmon, 1704; 
‘Memoirs of St. George,’ by Dr. T. Dawson, 1714 
(these last two relate to the Order of the Garter). 





A medizval bell dedicated to the saint, Yorks, 
Arch, Journ., ii. 222; represented in a wall-paint- 
ing, Assoc. Archit. Soc., ii. 285; in Norman and 
later carvings in stone and wood, Bloxam’s ‘Gothic 
Archit.,’ ninth edition, 1849, pp. 88-9, 137-8, 289- 
291, 304 ; in glass, Poole, ‘ Churches,’ 1845, p. 83 ; 
in a miracle-play, Hone’s ‘ Mysteries,’ 215; his being 
thrust out of the calendar, Perrot, ‘ Tithes,’ 1627, 
p. 7; his popularity, Erasmus, ‘Pr. of Folly’ 
(1870, pp. 82, 96); articles on, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" §, 
ix.; Archeologia, xlix. pt. ii. Ww. C. B. 


If Mr. Boase will refer to Wilkins’s 
*Concilia Magn. Brit. et Hib.,’ vol. i. p. 585, 
he will see the record of the Council of Ox- 
ford in A.D. 1222, with the fifty canons which 
were published. St. George’s Day is noticed 
for observation, but I am not able to give 
the express terms in which he is mentioned. 
His festival was appointed by Abp. Chicheley, in 
A.D, 1415, to be kept “ad modum majoris duplicis 
festi,” but he is only described as“ beatus Georgius 
Martyr” (Lyndw., ‘ Prov.,’ lib. ii. “ De Feriis,” 
fol. Ixxv, Lond., 1525). Ep. Marsaatu. 


Horsy: Hornsyrnorse: Hoster (7" §, iii. 182, 
356).—Some support to my view is, I think, ob- 
tained from a comparison of the notes of Mr. 
Wvruir and G. N.; for, from the first, we learn 
that these small horses were nicknamed in Ireland 
“English Hobbes” as early as 1367; and, from the 
second, that “‘ Hobbe” was used = Rob= Robert, 
as early as 1307. That is to say, identically the 
same word, Hobbe, was employed in the same cen- 
tury in the meaning of Robert and of Hobby. Pro- 
bably the word “nicknamed” is Mr. Wr ir’s 
own ; else, if ‘‘ English Hobbes” is really declared 
to be a nickname in the Statutes of Kilkenny, this 
would go far to show that my view is the correct 
one; for, as I showed in my last note, familiar abbre- 
viations or diminutives of Christian names are fre- 
quently bestowed as nicknames upon animals, and, 
if so, why should not a particular kind of small 
horse have been nicknamed Hobbe or Hobby? Do 
we not daily hear Bobby applied as a nickname to 
policemen } 

At all events, we see from Mr. Wy ir’s note 
that “ Hobbe ” is rather an older name for these 
horses than “ Hobin” has yet been shown to be ; 
and it is certainly much more probable that Hobin 
should have come from Hob(be) than Hob(be) from 
Hobin. F, Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill, 


Grose (‘ Military Antiquities’) mentions hobilers, 
a kind of light cavalry or mounted infantry, riding 
small horses, their use being for the purposes of 
scouting and foraging, for which the mediwval 
heavy cavalry, horse and man being burdened with 
heavy armour, were singularly unfitted. The hobiler 
was habited in body armour of plate, basinet or 
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skullcap, iron gauntlets, sword, knife and lance, while 
his horse bore no armour at all. E. T. Evans. 


Sr. Jonn (7™ S. iii. 247, 352).—Two writers 
quote Mrs. Jameson without correcting her obvious 
error. Hans Hemling should be Hans Memling. 
That fine painter used a monogram of his initials 
H. M. in combination that has confused his 
identity past all cure. I had the satisfaction of 
referring to this matter in the Atheneum for 
Dec. 25, 1869, and last autumn I found the autho- 
rities of St. John’s at Bruges still in need of cor- 
rection, A. Hatt. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Signs of Old Lombard Street. By F. G. Hilton 
Price, F.S.A. (Field & Tuer.) 

Tuts handsome and well-executed volume, a limited 
edition of which is issued to subscribers, is a work of 
great antiquarian interest, and is likely before long to 
be a coveted possession. Its subject matter was pri- 
marily read before the Institute of Bankers, and excited 
so much interest that the author was induced to amplify 
it, and publish it in a fully illustrated form. The 
whole-page illustrations, by Mr. James West, sixty in 
number, reproduce such of the City signs of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as can be re- 
covered, and the very brackets of wood or iron by 
which they were supported are given from original 
sources, Mr. Hilton Price traces back to 1550 the pre- 
sence of goldsmiths in Lombard Street, the first signs, 
“The Ring and the Ruby” and “The Cradle,” not 
having been perpetuated. After the Great Fire there 
were seventy-four houses in place of the sixty-six which 
now exist. The signs were, for the most part, pendent, 
By order, however, of the authorities, they were gradu- 
ally taken down or affixed to the fronts of the houses. 
Mr. Hilton Price regrets that the old signs cannot be 
located with certainty. In cases of some banking houses 
the old sign, where discovered, has been replaced upon 
the cheques of the house. Now and then a sign bears, 
of course, reference, as Addison, in the Spectator, sug- 
gests should be the case, to the wares in which the 
occupant dealt. In such cases it is a species of canting 
play upon names. A bolt and a tun constitute thus the 
sign of Job Bolton. More frequently the signs are 
merely conventional, and are such as are still seen— 
“The Black Boy,” “The Sun,” “The Three Tuns,” 
“The Spotted Dog,” “ The Royal Oak,” &c. Mr. Price 
has, in spite of a modest disclaimer, been singularly 
successful in tracing the various inhabitants of this 
street of banker princes. A list of the present occupants 
is also supplied. ‘The Signs of Old Lombard Street’ is 
a livre de luxe, and its fine paper is printed on one side 
only. At the close the plan of R. Horwood, 1762-9, is 
reproduced. 


The Registers of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, 1558-1628. 
Vol. L., Parts I. and II, “London Church Registers 
Series,” I.and II. Transcribed by Rev. A. W. Cornelius 
Hallen, M.A, (The Parsonage, Alloa, N.B.) 

An Account of the Old Parish Registers of St, Botolph, 
Bishopsgate. By the same, 

Wirn these two parts of his first volume Mr. Hallen, 

who has also printed separately an account of the 

Tregistere he is publishing, commences a work of magni- 

tude of the deepest interest to the genealogist—the put- 

ting on secend in print of the contents of the old 





parochial registers of London. Practically, we suppose, 
this must mean the City of London—the London of 
Tudor and Stuart days. Those who have consulted the 
City registers already printed by the Harleian Society 
will have been able to form some judgment as to the im- 
portance no less than as to the magnitude of the task 
which Mr. Hallen has undertaken. It is obvious that 
his accomplishment of this task, so far as publication is 
concerned, must depend mainly on the support given by 
subscribers, and we therefore feel it a duty to the cause 
of genealogical truth to bring the claims of the “ London 
Church Registers Series’ before our readers, ‘N. & Q.’ 
cannot but commend such a work as the present when 
undertaken in Mr. Hallen’s spirit, as shown in his ex- 
cellent little pamphlet, ‘ An Account of the Old Registers 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate,’ which accompanies the issue 
of the Registers, and which can also be had from Mr. 
Hallen, The names entered on the registers of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, would afford a continual feast to 
the lovers of quaint surnames and Christian names, The 

uaintness is sometimes, no doubt, due to the struggles of 
the parish clerk with a something, he knew not what, 
entirely beyond his comprehension. But they are some- 
times also due to the actual character of the names, or to 
the preservation of spellings which have come to connote 
certain well-known persons in modern literature. Thus 
it is impossible to read of a ‘‘ Samewell’’ without being 
reminded of Mr. Weller, of a “ Robert Waverley ” with- 
out thinking of the “ Great Unknown,” or of a “ Gilbert 
Thackeray ” without recollecting Henry Esmond. Other 
names, such as *‘ Cade,” are suggestive of historical 
episodes, though the bearer at St. Botolph’s was William, 
not Jack. Faith Cressey and Sarah Cressey remind us of 
the Cresseys of Chelmarsh ; while the rarer old English 
Christian names generally, such as Dionis, Phillis, 
Thomasine, occur fairly often; and we also find some 
very rare forme, such as Angell, Aragon (whether a male 
or female name we know not), and Scholastica. Foreign 
names, as Mr, Hallen rightly points out, are of frequent 
occurrence, But we need not so universally seek 
for them a Flemish origin as Mr. Hallen’s excess of 
Flemish zeal leads him to seek. “ Mirabel” is a mediaeval 
name not at all of strictly Flemish connotation, and the 
same may be said of other cases adduced by the editor 
of the Registers. We accept his good gifts without neces- 
sarily endorsing all his theories, 


The Abbey Church of Bangor. By Rev. Charles Scott, 
M.A. (Belfast, Baird.) 

Tuts little book on a great subject, the history of the 
Celtic Church of Ireland, has deservedly reached a 
second edition. It tells us of days long gone by, when 
as yet county Down was not, and the English Pale was 
not, but when students, with all the perfervidum in- 
genium of the Celtic race, flocked in crowds to the 
Bangor Mor, or Great White Choir, on the shores of what 
is now known as the Belfast Lough. Mr. Scott, himself 
the incumbent of a Belfast church, is full of love for 
the holy men of old who made the Isle of Saints so 
famous. A fragment of the teaching of St. Comgall, the 
founder of the Irish Bangor, has been preserved for us 
in writings of the more widely known Celtic Father, his 
own pupil, St. Columban of Luxeuil, and thus we are re- 
minded of the share of the Celtic Church in continental 
missions. Comgall of Bangor was also an intimate 
friend of St. Columba, and so we are reminded of the 
early identity of the Celtic Churches of Scotland and 
Ireland. Mr. Scott has deserved well, alike of the anti- 
quary and of the student of early church history, for his 
interesting monograph on the Bangor Mor of Ireland. 


We have received a full series of Northern Notes and 
Queries, published under the very competent editorship 
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of the Rev. A. W. Cornelius Hallen, M.A., an occasional 
contributor to our columns. Five quarterly numbers 
have, so far, been issued, the latest appearing this 
month. In addition to much genealogical and anti- 
quarian information, chiefly, but not wholly referring to 
Scotland, this northernmost of the offepring of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
gives to subscribers to the first year’s issue ‘ @conomia 
Rokebeiorum: an Account of the Family of Rokeby,’ 
written in the reign of Elizabeth, and now first printed 
in its entirety. Satisfactory sign of progress is afforded 
in the fact that the first part for the second year is 
double the size of its predecessors, and there is no falling 
off, but rather a gain in interest. 


Ropert Samus, Turner.—The Times of June 8 will 
have carried a pang to the heart of many a book-lover, It 
recorded the end, at once sad and unexpected, of Robert 
Samuel Turner, the well-known bibliophile of the 
Albany, and occasional contributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ He was 
born in London on February 25, 1819, and had therefore 
entered his sixty-ninth year. Mr. Turner was a biblio- 
phile of the right sort. He reverenced books and read 
them, his knowledge of them being in no way confined 
to the title-page and colophon, He was, indeed, a 
scholar rather than acollector. Though he felt to the 
full the joy of possessing a tall copy, on fine paper, in 
an exquisite binding, yet it was the contents of the 
book rather than its condition that he cared for, in 
spite of which be put on his shelves none but excep- 
tional copies, so that his a only of valuable 
books in the very best state. is knowledge of Spanish 
and Italian literature was remarkable, and few English- 
men, I take it, are better acquainted with the rarities 
of those languages than was he. He has departed, how- 
ever, without leaving behind him any record worthy of 
his erudition, This must not be attributed to idleness 
wr indifference, for no man was more persistent than he 
in his researches, especially when a friend or corre- 
spondent was seeking information which he alone could 
supply. It has for cause rather his extreme diffidence 
and fastidiousness. His love of perfection was carried 
to the extreme. A chain of evidence had no value for 
him if one link were missing. In this respect he re- 
sembled the late Henry Bradshaw, of Cambridge, whose 
vast store of bibliographical knowledge unfortunately 
— with him. Besides a few contributions to the 

*hiloviblon Society, of which he was one of the founders, 
I know of no publication of Mr, Turner’s, except a very 
careful fasimile reprint of the ‘ Avertissement de Henri 
Estiene,’ which he had done in 1860 to the extent of 
fifty copies for presentation to friends. Bookbuyers 
will recollect the sensation caused in Paris in 1878 by 
the sale of a small portion of his library, and now, in 
all probability, the bulk of his choice books will soon 
be thrown on the market. He was a member of the 
Société des Amis des Livres of Paris, Mr. Turner was a 
staunch friend, ever trustworthy, ever serviceable, never 
forgetful of a promise or given to shrink from diffi- 
culty in its accomplishment. Somewhat cold, formal, 
and reserved at first, he needed to be known to be tho- 
roughly appreciated, His genuineness, however, soon 
became apparent, his gentle, kind nature could not long 
remain hidden, and the more one knew the more one 
loved him. It was my privilege to enjoy his friendship 
for several years, and the hours spent with him on 
Saturdays, when it was his custom to receive his friends 
at lunch at his rooms in the Albany, will remain among 
my most pleasant memories, Latterly ill health, and 
consequent inability to receive as he desired, thinned 
his circle, until, with the exception of the members of 
his own family, his old friend Don Pascual de Gayangos 
and I were almost the last to enjoy his hospitality and 





profit by the information he was ever willing to im- 
part. H, 8. Asuper, 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Epwarp R, Vvryay.—Peter the Hermit was born 
about 1050; the exact date is unknown. The best 
account of him will be found in ‘ Peter von Amiens et 
Geschichte der Eroberung des heiligen Grabes’ of J. J, 
Schachert (Berlin, 1819) ; ‘ Pierre l’Ermite et la Premiére 
Croisade’ (Paris, 1840); in Michaud’s ‘Histoire des 
Croisades’; and Sismondi’s ‘ Histoire des Francais,’ 
t. iv. pp. 526-53.—(“ George Augustus Polgreen Bridge- 
tower”) A full life of this violinist, compiled from 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Musicians,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Leben,’ 
Pohl’s ‘ Haydn in London,’ Parke’s ‘ Musical Memoirs,’ 
Luard’s ‘ Graduati Cantabrigiensis,’ appears in vol. vi. of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ His married 
daughter is said to be still living in Italy, and there is 
said to be doubt whether his name was not assumed.— 
(“Arabella Churchill”) The name of the youngest 
child of the mistress of James I1., who became a nun, 
is unknown. Consult * Dictionary of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. x, 
P: 307. Whether the portrait of her in the possession of 

ord Spencer has been lithographed, and at what age 
and place her youngest child died, are matters on which 
some correspondent may possibly enlighten us,.— 
(“ Kosher”) Kosher is a Hebrew word, signifying “ cor- 
rect,” “proper,” and is applied by the Jews to food 
which has been prepared with all ritual correctness. 
Esther viii. 5: “ And if the thing seem right [sosher] 
before the king.” 

M. L, C. (* Pickwick "’),—The question, By whom are 
the plates in the first edition of ‘ Pickwick ’ signed “ Sam 
Weller”? was asked 5 8, i. 88, and remains unan- 
swered. From ten to twenty pounds have been given 
for copies of the edition in the original wrappers. 

Atrrep B. Prarce.—Consult ‘Beauties of Shake- 
speare,”’ by William Dodd, LL.D., numerous editions; 
‘ Dictionary of Quotations from Shakespeare’ (Bohn, 
1835, 12mo.) ; ‘Remarks on some of the Characters of 
Shakespeare,’ by Thos. Whateley, with preface by Arch- 
bishop Whateley (1839, 12mo.); ‘Essays on some of 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Characters,’ by W. Richardson 
(1797, Svo.) ; Mrs, Jameson's ‘ Characteristics of Women’ 
(2 vols, 1858). 

Watter 8. Biscor (‘ Forren Travel’).—The substi- 
tution of 1624 for 1642 was an error of our contributor, 

Tuomas Craic wishes to be referred to remarks on 
the misuse of the phrase “ Prior to,” which he thinks 
appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no excoption. 








